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By Prorsssor R. B, Mowar 


"AN eminent American journalist, Frank Simonds, pub- 
Tished a book seven years ago called Can Exrope Keep the 
ae? On the whole, the Europeans are happy peoples, for 
y all possess very attractive countries and by temperament 
th y ate optimistic and cheerful. There appears, therefore, 
fo very good reason why they should make war upon each 
Dther. The only really depressed masses of people are the 
peasantry in one or two countries—Poland and Hungaty are 
Teckoned to have a particularly poor peasantry—but nowhere 
are they bellicose. If there are any people anywhere willing 
4 provoke a wat, they are to be found only among the 
rgeoisie, the happiest class in Europe. 
P Three times within six months large-scale war seemed on 
the point of breaking out. The first was the so-called ‘ now 
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or never’ crisis, February 21—the name is undoubtedly due 
to a misapprehension—when Mr. Eden resigned from the 
Cabinet and when the Prime Minister decided to make a 
Mediterranean Agreement. This is not to say that, in 
default of an agreement, the British and Italian Governments 
would have gone to war; but undoubtedly there was tension 
and many people were apprehensive. The second occasion 
when war looked like breaking out was May 21, after Herr 
Hitler, with a great show of military force, had carried out 
the Anschluss with Austria and the Czechs mobilised their 
army. The third occasion was August 15, when the Sudeten 
German affair became acute and when Herr Hitler called out 
forces for the annual manceuvres on a scale amounting to 
something like general mobilisation. It may be that only the 
fact of the Runciman mission being in Prague and at work 
prevented the outbreak of war in August. 

The rapid deterioration in the political situation in Europe 
can be dated clearly from one thing—from the Abyssinian 
dispute. It is this which destroyed the Pact of Locarno and 
led to the paralysis of the League of Nations. Yet though 
the Italian Government began the Abyssinian trouble which 
started the international débdcle, there is every reason to 
believe that the Italian Government desires to avoid a general 
war. It requires all its resources for the development of the 
empire. The Soviet Government used to be a disturbing 
influence, but it seems now to have given up working, 
at any rate on the surface, for world revolution. And it is 
clear, after more than two years’ experience, that the Powers 
are not going to fight over the Spanish Civil War. Nobody 
accuses the French or the British of being militarist or 
bellicose. The conclusion seems almost inescapable that the 
disturbing element is in Germany. 

To say this is not to level an accusation; it is merely to 
state what appears to be the last term in the analysis. If the 
German people or the German Government disturbs the 
European situation, this is because it has grievances, because 
it is dissatisfied. Probably the chief cause of dissatisfaction, 
unacknowledged, perhaps untealised, is that the Germans 
lost the war. This does not mean that they want to fight 
another, so as to have the feeling of winning ; but it means 
that they feel, or some of them feel, dissatisfied and rather 
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ptone to take offence. A lost war makes for national sensi- 
tiveness which ought to be regarded sympathetically, but 
silently, by neighbours. The British lost the war known as 
the American Revolution in 1775-82 and remained sensitive 
about their defeat for a good many years, but they have 
forgotten about it now. Viewed as a whole, the German 
military effort in the last war compares favourably with that 
of the Entente, as the odds were heavily against Germany. 

With the fall of the Hohenzollern Empire the Germans 
lost the feeling of being a very great Power. They had 
coined an expressive word, ‘ Machtfreudigkeit,’ which described 
their feeling of joy in the might and pomp of the empire 
created by Bismarck in 1871. Lord Beaconsfield said after 
1878 that there was now a dominating Power in Europe— 
Germany. For the rest of the period of the Hohenzollern 
Empire the opinion of the German Government on any 
subject was treated with the greatest respect ; the attitude it 
was taking or was likely to take received the closest attention 
from the Foreign Ministers of all the other Great Powers. 
Germans who remembered or knew by tradition the insigni- 
ficance in international affairs of the pre-1866 Bund (Con- 
federation) rejoiced in their new-found, splendid, dominant 
empire. Their colonies, acquired after 1888, were not 
regarded as vital elements in imperial life, but as a legiti- 
mate expression of it, as an interesting side-line; the 
German navy, which after 1900 began to show the imperial 
flag in every corner of the seven seas, was a magnificent 
fepresentative of the empire and a source of satisfaction, 
of Machtfrendigkeit, to the hitherto only land-conscious 
Germans. 

Between the end of the war and the rise of the National- 
Socialist Government the Germans had little Machtfrendigkeit. 
Care must be taken, however, not to hold an exaggerated 
view of the psychological or political depression of the 
Weimar Republic. The citizens of the Weimar Republic, 
young and old, were self-respecting and patriotic, and were 
ptoud of the progressive character of their political institu- 
tions. Until the world economic depression came in 1929 
and brought upon the German people severe unemployment, 
there was no widespread discontent with the existing political 
or social system. Nevertheless, the Weimar Republic could 
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hardly be called one of the Great Powers of Europe, though 
it was coming along in that direction, and in good time would 
have arrived, 

All this, however, has been changed—and changed almost 
in the twinkling of an eye. National-Socialist Germany has 
become the dominating Power in Europe. This does not 
mean that it is stronger than the rest of Europe, or stronger 
than the Franco-British Alliance; but it does mean that the 
German State, the ‘ Third Reich,’ is so strong that it dictates 
the rhythm of European politics. The other Powers must 
make their movements conform to those of the German 
Government, Germany has the initiative, as it had in the 
time of the Hohenzollern Empire. From Mr. Baldwin’s 
appeal, in a public speech, to Herr. Hitler in 1936, ‘ to lift 
the black cloud that hangs over Europe,’ to the first days of 
September 1938 when all eyes were fixed on Berchtesgaden 
and Herr Hitler meditating on the Czechoslovak-Sudeten 
question, Germany was obviously the dominating Power in 
Europe. In this fact is all the Machtfreudigkeit that the Get- 
mans can want. They are in the position now of being 
probably Europe’s strongest single Power. This fact, once 
it is generally recognised, should make for European appease- 
ment. The Germans, back again in their old place among 
the European Powers, have every reason to be content, a 
satisfied people, as Bismarck said that they were after 1871, 
and as Signor Mussolini has declared Italians to be. 

The agitation in Germany, particularly in August 1938, 
over the Czechoslovak-Sudeten question is explicable as part 
of the growing consciousness of the German Government ot 
people in its attainment of dominance. The agitation was 
not due to race consciousness, for there are German minorities 
elsewhere than in Czechoslovakia with as strong claims for 
race sympathy as the Sudetendeutsch. The Government of 
the Third Reich remained outwardly tranquil in regard to 
conditions among the 250,000 Germans of the Italian Tyrol 
ot the 741,000 Germans in Poland, The agitation over the 
Sudetendeutsch question was an expression of the Third 
Reich’s powet. The Reich’s political relations with Italy and 
Poland were good, but had for some five or six years been 
troubled in regard to Czechoslovakia. It was therefore quite 
natural for the National-Socialist Government to take an 
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interest in the discontented German minority of Czecho- 
slovakia and not to be particularly respectful of the feelings 
of the Czechoslovak Government, And, also quite naturally, 
- the National-Socialist Government, finding that its champion- 
ship of the Sudetendeutsch made it the cynosure of the eyes of 
all Europe, made it to be coaxed and courted from every side, 
went on exploiting this situation and enjoying its sense of 
power. In view of the way in which the German State had 
been badgered and buffeted in its time of helplessness, the 
present situation had a large element of ironical humour in 
it. Besides, the German Government had right on its side, 
and the other Governments must have been conscious of this. 
For it was derogatory to the German name to call the restored 
Bohemian State Czechoslovakia when neither the Czechs nor 
the Slovaks were much more numerous, nor more civilised, 
than their 3,000,000 German fellow-citizens. It was as if the 
United Kingdom should be called Anglowallia and the Scots 
and Northern Irish were left out of the reckoning, The 
restored, State could properly have been called Bohemia ; 
there is no reason why it should not be called that now. 

The position of a dominant Power is attended with con- 
siderable risk, It is apt to provoke a reaction among the 
other States, as happened. in the time of Louis XIV., of 
Napoleon, and of the Kaiser Wilhelm II. The dominant 
Power, if it has not the feeling of partnership with the other 
Powers, may have the feeling, instead, of isolation and even 
of encirclement. The present rise of Germany to dominance 
has provoked a race in armaments, According to M. Paul 
Reynaud, the fate of Europe depends upon the answer to the 
question who wins this race. The chances are that the 
Power or Powers with the longer purse win it, if their efforts 
are directed with intelligence. What Europe is tending 
towards now—if in the mesatime it can avoid war—is a 
Balance of Armaments. Ii would obviously be far better 
if this could be attained by an agreement for limitation of 
armaments than by all.the Powers reaching the limits of their 
financial resources. Statesmen, however, have to put up 
with what is attainable ; an arms-limitation agreement simply 
cannot be had at the moment. The aramaments race of the 
last three years has probably already produced a Balance of 
Armaments between the groups in which, unfortunately, the 
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Great Powers of Europe ate divided. The balance is ‘not 
likely to be even ; no political or military balance ever is, It 
may exist, but it is always unstable. 

When a Balance of Armaments has been reached—this 
may already have been done—there remains an essential step 
to be taken, the restoration of the feeling of partnership. The 
fundamental trouble of Europe now comes from the fact that 
the German Government, though it has ground for satisfaction 
in so far as its feeling of power is concerned, is still ina 
condition of international isolation. It has, it is true, the 
comfort of the Rome-Berlin Axis and of the Anti-Comintern 
Pact, but these things do not amount to a great deal—certainly 
to much less than the old Triple Alliance or the Concert of 
Europe. The German Government is living in a kind of 
moral isolation. Mr. Baldwin once said that dictators were 
extremely difficult people to establish touch with. They will 
not go to Geneva; they act through Ministers who them- 
selves do not always know their masters’ intentions. And 
yet, unless contact is established and something like the 
Concert of Europe restored, the present international unrest 
on the Continent is sure to go on until perhaps it produce 
something worse. A dominant Power, always treated as a 
stranger, gradually comes to accept the position of Great 
Disturber. Had it been practicable to establish personal 
relations at an earlier stage with Herr Hitler the course of 
history might have been different. 

The restoration of the Concert of Europe cannot at the 
present time, unfortunately, be sought through Geneva. 
Yet the means to it has been provided by one of the two chief 
dictator Powers themselves.. In 1933 Signot Mussolini 
proposed a Four-Power Pact to Ramsay MacDonald, then 
Prime Minister, who with Sir John Simon was on an official 
visit to Rome. MacDonald agreed to the pact ; the French and 
German Governments also acceded, but it never was ratified, 
The project, therefore, was non avenu, but it could be revived. 

Herr Hitler told Mr. Lansbury in 1937 that he was pre- 
pated to collaborate in a Conference which President 
Roosevelt should take the initiative in summoning. There 
has been no general conference or congress since the World 
Economic Conference of 1933, which was a hopeless failure. 
No Government likes to risk the loss of prestige or influence 
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which would be the result of another failure. Another 
political conference with political aims, meeting, disputing, 
breaking up in anger, might produce conflagration—at any 
tate, this appears to be the apprehension. Nevertheless, the 
tisk can be faced, and with due care and preparation should 
be avoided. A conference should meet on the invitation, 
and under the chairmanship, of a non-League Power; and 
only a Government with great international influence could 
hope to achieve any success in the chairmanship. The 
President of the United States, a country absolutely without 
political or territorial interests in Europe, is obviously matked 
out as ‘honest broker’ of the conference, as Bismarck was 
at the Congress of Berlin. The United States, however, is 
not the only disinterested’ country in the world ; it is not 
beyond the wit of man to designate some alternative convener 
and chairman, There have been many Conferences of 
London and of Paris. If somebody should propose that a 
conference be convened at Berlin ot Rome, no objection need 
be raised from any quarter. 

A conference cannot meet in the void, It must have 
business to do. The new European Conference should aim 
at finding, what undoubtedly exists, the element, or some of 
the elements, of solidarity in Europe. All States have an 
interest in peace, and all have an interest in wealth. It may 
be that the time will soon—when Balance of Armaments is 
attained—be ripe for a Conference on Limitation of Arma- 
ment ; but it is more likely that a proposal for the meeting 
of an Economic Conference could meet with general accept- 
ance. Only a very select list of agenda would have any 
chance of success ; the vital matter, accordingly, would be 
the framing of the agenda. This would best be done in a 
small, secret, preparatory Conference of Ambassadors, 
assisted by economic experts, There would thus be two 
conferences—the preparatory and the main. 

The vital matter is not who should propose a conference 
or who should preside, but that there should be a general 
will to hold a conference and to achieve agreement on some 
selected objects. Once a single success has been registered, 
Europe will turn over a new leaf, One agreement will lead 
to another; the feeling of partnership among the Great 
Powers will grow. 
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Professor Erich Brandenburg has written and published 
a book in Germany called Europe and the World (1937), which 
could not have appeared if disapproved of by the authorities, 
It emphasises the cultural solidarity of Europe and looks to a 
realisation of this for the restoration of tranquillity. It is 
not known whether the German Government would respond 
favourably to an invitation to attend a conference. The 
Times correspondent at Berlin reported on September 2 
that the German Government desired a settlement of the 
Sudeten question to be ‘ the starting-point of real European 
collaboration.’ 

Since the Italo-Abyssinian affair no question has aroused 
so much controversy as the Czechoslovak-Sudetendeutsch 
question. Until there is a permanent settlement, this question 
will obviously continue to be seriously disturbing. Yet a 
permanent settlement is extremely difficult to attain owing to 
the fact that there does not appear to be an equal readiness to 
compromise on both sides. There is evidence that good 
judges were apprehensive about the stability of a Czechoslovak 
State containing large racial minorities. 


On October 4, 1916, Mr. Balfour declared in a 
memorandum : 


To Bohemia, Germanic civilisation is profoundly distasteful. 
Whether an independent Bohemia would be strong enough to 
hold her own, froma military as also from a commercial point of 
view, against Teutonic domination—surrounded as she is at 
present by German influences—I do not know ; but I am sure 
the question deserves very careful consideration. If the change 
is possible, it should be made. 


Clearly, Mr, Balfour was thinking of a Slav State, freed from 
German culture and penetration, not a State with more than 
one-fifth of its population belonging to the German race. Mr. 
Lloyd George in the latest volume of his War Memoirs states 
that at the Peace Conference of Paris, 1919, Dr. Benesh 
advocated the establishing of Czechoslovakia with wide 
frontiers because it would be the barrier against German 
expansion towards the east. It seems a little ironical, how- 
ever, to include 3,000,000 Germans in a State which was to 


have for its chief ré/e the barring of German expansion. It 


1 War Memoirs of the Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, vol. ii., p. 883. 
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might have been argued that Czechoslovakia would exercise 
a firmer check on the eastward-straining Germans of the 
Reich without having to cope with over 3,000,000 Germans 
inside the State. 

In an essay on Frontiers, originally published in 1918? 
Professor C, B. Fawcett, now of the University of London, 
wrote : 

An independent State of the Czechs of Bohemia, with or without 
the Slovaks of Northern Hungary, would have a militarily inde- 
fensible frontier unless its boundary were drawn along the crests 
of the heights which enclose Bohemia in the west, north and south- 
west. But if its boundaries were so drawn it would include a large 
majority of Germans ; and, as these Germans would have at least 
the moral support of the vast body of the German nation around 
Bohemia in their resistance to any at denationalisation, the risks of 
conflict might rather be increased than diminished by their 
inclusion in a Czech State. 


The Czechoslovak authorities have not tried to de- 
nationalise the Sudetendeutsch or any of the other Germans 
included in the State; rather they have secured the full 


cultural individuality of the German minorities through the 
German university and schools. Nevertheless, the risk of 
conflict exists. 

On the other hand, the Sudeten mountain frontier is 
historic and customary, with 800 yeats of history behind it. 
The crest-line of a mountain has generally been held in: the 
past to be the strongest strategic line and has doubtless been 
strongly fortified by the Czechoslovak military authorities. 
Usually, however, the strength of a mountain frontier lies, 
not only in the difficulty of the terrain, but in the fact that, in 
Europe, it is almost invariably also (like the Pyrenees) a racial 
or linguistic frontier. Unfortunately the Sudeten mountain 
frontier is not a racial or linguistic line. It is moreover 
doubtful whether it is to-day a very strong strategical line. 
Any point in a crest-line, once seized, makes a breach, for 
second and third lines of defence are usually dominated from 
the elevation of the first. Mr. J. M. Keynes has declared his 
view (New Statesman, Match 26, 1938) that it would be worth 
while rectifying the Bohemian frontier because ‘ racial 
frontiers are safer and better to-day than geo-physical 

2 Frontiers: Macmillan, 1921. 
Vor. CXXIV—No. 740 o* 
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frontiers.’ The Times, in a miuch-discussed editorial of 
September 7, 1938, suggested that ‘the advantages to 
Czechoslovakia of becoming a homogeneous State might 
conceivably outweigh the obvious disadvantages of losing 
the Sudeten German districts of the borderland.’ 

The case of the Sudeten Germans can hardly be considered 
without relation to other minorities, who have, in justice, an 
equal right to be heard. The problem is obviously now one 
of the most difficult presented to statesmen; the great value 
of Lord Runciman’s mission was—in addition to the helpful 
suggestions which it was able to make—the time which it 
gained. The most important thing is that whatever settle- 
ment of the Sudeten question is made should be made by 
agreement, and not by force. A leading article in The 
Times on September 9 summarised the whole matter very 
wisely : 

The hope of permanent peace must be the one objective not 
only for the Czechs and their minorities but for every other nation 
that may be affected by their futures. If they can come to an assured 
agreement under which Czechoslovakia remains a sovereign State 
in its present form, and the Sudeten Germans are granted the self- 


government to which they are entitled within such a State, then, no 
doubt, that is incomparably the better way. But no other way can 
be ruled out altogether if it offers an alternative to perpetual 
quarrels, in which the rest of the world is bound sooner or later to 
become involved. 


It has been suggested in several quarters that there should 
be a plebiscite in the Sudeten areas. The history of plebiscites 
is, perhaps, not as encouraging to advocates of justice as 
might at first sight appear. Votes taken under conditions of 
‘mass psychology ’ and of various open and secret forms of 
pressure are not ideal expressions of popular opinion. The 
first step would be to ascertain where there is a linguistic- 
racial boundary, and then to decide what the population wants 
within that boundary and how it may be satisfied with due 
regatd to the general interest. If this first task—the ascer- 
taining of a reasonable racial-linguistic boundary—is to be 
undertaken, it could appropriately be done by a nominee of 
President Roosevelt and a representative from one or two 
other disinterested Governments. 

Lord de la Warr declared at the Assembly of the League 
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of Nations on September 16 that the Covenant had come to 
be regarded as an instrument for the maintenance of the 
status quo, whereas ‘ its real essence lies in the recognition of 
the policy of peaceful change.’ Had the League been used 
for revision by the States-members, it would have been 
seised of the present difficulty long ago—the kind of difficulty 
which it is admirably qualified to deal with. As things are, 
affairs have drifted to the acute danger-point and were 
developing, as Signor Mussolini said a few days later at 
Trieste, ‘ with the speed of an avalanche.’ Had it not been 
for the remarkable initiative of the Prime Minister, announced 
on September 14, catastrophe seemed inevitable. Lord 
Baldwin, as I have mentioned, once said in one of his speeches 
on foreign affairs that one of the special handicaps of diplo- 
macy in this age is the difficulty of getting into personal touch 
with dictators. The Prime Minister’s journey to Germany on 
September 15 shows how a courageous and generous initiative 
can overcome this difficulty. Personal touch between the 
heads of Governments of the four Western European Great 
Powers is what has been lamentably lacking since the rise of 
dictatorships in Italy and Germany. The Prime Minister’s 
action may be a first step towards a renewal of the Concert 
of Europe. If this result were to be achieved, consideration 
would have to be given to other disquieting matters besides 
the Sudeten German question. The discussions between the 
British and French Prime Ministers in London on Septem- 
ber 18, following on Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to Herr Hitler, 
indicated that this wider consideration would be given. The 
Anglo-French communiqué of September 19, announcing 
agreement of the two Governments on the policy to be 
adopted for a peaceful solution of the Sudeten German 
question, concluded with the hope that ‘ thereafter it will be 
possible to consider a more general settlement in the interests 
of European peace.’ 

The Berlin correspondent of The Times stated on Septem- 
ber 2 that it was the earnest hope of the German Government 
that a settlement of the Sudeten question would prove the 
starting-point of real European collaboration. So there is 
hope. 


R. B. Mowar. 
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PERPETUAL PEACE 


Immanuel Kant was born at Kénigsberg in 1724, and there died 
eighty years later after a life of Spartan simplicity necessitated by 
his delicate health, for his stature was small, his frame twisted and 
bis body feeble. During an academic life of forty-two years he 
became famous as the exponent of a new philosophy and, later, 
notorious because it appeared to be inconsistent with Christian 
doctrines as then expounded. From 1793 to 1798 he was forbidden 
to speak or write on religious subjects. In 1795 he published in 
Latin a comparatively little-known essay on Perpetual Peace, 
bere reproduced in Miss M. Campbell Smith’s translation® in 
abbreviated form, as a serious contribution to current thought. 
The footnotes are Kant’s. 


WE need not try to decide whether this satirical inscription 
(once found on a Dutch innkeeper’s sign-board above the 
picture of a churchyard) is aimed at mankind in general, or 
at the rulers of states in particular, unwearying in their love 
of war, or perhaps only at the philosophers who cherish 
the sweet dream of perpetual peace. ‘The author of the 
ptesent sketch would make one stipulation, however. The 
ptactical politician stands upon a definite footing with the 
theorist: with great self-complacency he looks down upon 
him as a mere pedant whose empty ideas can threaten no 
danger to the state (starting as it does from principles derived 
from experience), and who may always be petmitted to 
knock down his eleven skittles at once without a worldly- 
wise statesman needing to disturb himself. Hence, in the 
event of a quarrel arising between the two, the practical 
statesman must always act consistently, and not scent danget 
to the state behind opinions ventured by the theoretical 
politician at random and publicly expressed. With which 


1 Perpetual Peace, by Immanuel Kant, translated with Introduction and Notes by 
M. Campbell Smith, with a preface by Professor Latta (George Allen & Unwin, 1915). 
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saving clause (clausula salvatoria) the author will herewith 
consider himself duly and expressly protected against all 
malicious misinterpretation. 


First SECTION 


Containing the Preliminary Articles of Perpetual Peace 
between States 


1.— No treaty of peace shall be regarded as valid, if 
made with the secret reservation of material for a future wat.’ 

For then it would be a mere truce, a mere suspension of 
hostilities, not peace. A peace signifies the end of all hostili- 
ties, and to attach to it the epithet ‘eternal’ is not only a 
verbal pleonasm, but matter of suspicion. The causes of a 
future war existing, although perhaps not yet known to 
the high contracting parties themselves, are entirely anni- 
hilated by the conclusion of peace, however acutely they 
may be ferreted out of documents in the public archives. 

If, however, according to present enlightened ideas of 


political wisdom, the true glory of a state lies in the unin- 
terrupted development of its power by every possible means, 
this judgment must certainly strike one as scholastic and 


pedantic. 


2.— No state having an independent. existence—whether 
it be great or small—shall be acquired by another through 
inheritance, exchange, purchase or donation.’ 

For a state is not a property (patrimonium), as may be 
the ground on which its people are settled. It is a society 
of human beings over whom no one but itself has the right 
to tule and to dispose. Like the trunk of a tree, it has its 
Own roots, and to gtaft it on to another state is to do away 
with its existence as a moral person, and to make of it a 
thing. Hence it is in contradiction to the idea of the original 
contract without, which no right over a people is thinkable.* 
The custom of marriage between states, as if they were 
individuals, has survived even up to the most recent times, 

2 An hereditary kingdom is not a.state which can be inherited by another state, 
but one whose sovereign power can be inherited by another physical person. The 


state ‘then acquires a ruler, not the ruler as such (that is, as one already possessing 
another realm) the state. 
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and is regarded partly as a new kind of industry by which 
ascendency may be acquired through family alliances, without 
any expenditure of strength ; partly as a device for territorial 
expansion. Moreover, the hiring out of the troops of one 
state to another to fight against an enemy not at war with 
their native country is to be reckoned in this connection ; 
for the subjects ate in this way used and abused at will as 
personal property 

3.— Standing armies (miles perpetuus) shall be abolished 
in course of time.’ 

For they are always threatening other states with wat by 
appearing to be in constant readiness to fight. They incite 
the various states to outrival one another in the number of 
their soldiers, and to this number no limit can be set. Now, 
since owing to the sums devoted to this purpose, peace at 
last becomes even more oppressive than a short war, these 
standing armies are themselves the cause of wars of aggres- 
sion, undertaken in order to get rid of this burden. To which 
we must add that the practice of hiring men to kill or to be 
killed seems to imply a use of them as mere machines and 
instruments in the hand of another (namely, the state) which 
cannot easily be reconciled with the right of humanity in 
out own person.* The matter stands quite differently in the 
case of voluntary periodical military exercise on the part of 
citizens of the state, who thereby seek to secure themselves 
and their country against attack from without. 

The accumulation of treasure in a state would in the 
same way be regarded by other states as a menace of war, 
and might compel them to anticipate this by striking the 
first blow. For of the three forces, the power of arms, the 
power of alliance and the power of money, the last might 
well become the most reliable instrument of war, did not 
the difficulty of ascertaining the amount stand in the 
way. 

4.— No national debts shall be contracted in connection 
with the external affairs of the state.’ 

This source of help is above suspicion, where assistance 

*A Bulgarian prince thus answered the Greek Emperor who magnanimously 
offered to settle a quattel with him, not by shedding the blood of his subjects, but by 


aduel: * A smith who has tongs will not take the red-hot iron from the fire with his 
hands.’ 
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is sought outside or within the state, on behalf of the economic 
administration of the country (for instance, the improvement 
of the roads, the settlement and support of new colonies, 
the establishment of granaries to provide against seasons of 
scarcity, and so on). But, as a common weapon used by 
the Powers against one another, a credit system under which 
debts go on indefinitely increasing and are yet always 
assuted against immediate claims (because all the creditors 
do not put in their claim at once) is a dangerous money 
power. This ingenious invention of a commercial people 
in the present century is, in other words, a treasure for the 
carrying on of war which may exceed the treasures of all 
the other states taken together, and can only be exhausted by 
a threatening deficiency in the taxes—an event, however, 
which will long be kept off by the very briskness of commerce 
resulting from the reaction of this system on industry and 
trade. The ease, then, with which wat may be waged, 
coupled with the inclination of rulers towards it—an inclina- 
tion which seems to be implanted in human nature—is a 
great obstacle in the way of perpetual peace. The prohibition 
of this system must be laid down as a preliminary article of 

peace, all the more necessarily because the final 
inevitable bankruptcy of the state in question must involve 
in the loss many who ate innocent; and this would be a 
public injury to these states. Therefore other nations are 
at least justified in uniting themselves against such an one 
and its pretensions. 


5.—‘ No state shall violently interfere with the constitu- 
tion and administration of another.’ 

For what can justify it in so doing ? The scandal which 
is here presented to the subjects of another state? The 
erring state can much more serve as a warning by exemplifying 
the great evils which a nation draws down on itself through 
its own lawlessness. Moreover, the bad example which 
one free person gives another (as scandalum acceptum) does 
no injury to the latter. 

6.— No state at wat with another shall countenance 
such modes of hostility as would make mutual confidence 
impossible in a subsequent state of peace: such are the 
employment of assassins (percussores) or of poisoners (venefici), 
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breaches of capitulation, the instigating and making use of 
treachery (perduellio) in the hostile state.’ 

These are dishonourable stratagems. For some kind of 
confidence in the disposition of the enemy must exist even 
in the midst of war, as otherwise peace could not be concluded 
and the hostilities would pass into a war of extermination 
(bellum internecinum).. Wat, however, is only our wretched 
expedient of asserting a right by force, an expedient adopted 
in the state of nature, where no court of justice exists which 
could settle the matter in dispute. In circumstances like these, 
neither of the two parties can be called an unjust enemy, 
because this form of speech presupposes a legal decision: 
the issue of the conflict—just as in the case of the so-called 
judgments of God—decides on which side right is. Between 
states, however, no punitive war (bellum punitivoum) is thinkable; 
because between them a relation of superior and inferior 
does not exist. Whence it follows that a war of extermination, 
where the process of annihilation would strike both parties 
at once and all right as well, would bring about perpetual 
peace only in the great graveyard of the human race. Such 
a wat then, and therefore also the use of all means which lead 
to it, must be absolutely forbidden. ‘That the methods 
just mentioned do inevitably lead to this result is obvious 
from the fact that these infernal arts, already vile in them- 
selves, on coming into use, are not long confined to the 
sphere of war. 


SECOND SECTION 


Containing the Definitive Articles of a Perpetual Peace 
between States 


A state of peace among men who live side by side is 
not the natural state (status naturalis), which is rather to 
be described as a state of war: that is to say, although 
there is not perhaps always actual open hostility, yet there 
is a constant threatening that an outbreak may occur. Thus 
the state of peace must be established. For the mere cessation 
of hostilities is no guarantee of continued peaceful relations, 
and unless this guarantee is given by every individual to his 
neighbour—which can only be done in a state of ‘society 
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regulated by law—one man is at liberty to challenge another 
and treat him as an enemy. 


I,—‘ The civil constitution of each state shall be republican,’ 


The only constitution which has its origin in the idea of 
the original contract, upon which the lawful legislation of 
evety nation must be based, is the republican, It is a con- 
stitution, in the first place, founded in accordance with the 
ptinciple of the freedom of the members of society as human 
beings: secondly, in accordance with the principle of the 
dependence of all, as subjects; on a common legislation : 
and, thirdly, in accordance with the law of the equality of 
the members as citizens. It is then, looking at the question 
of right, the only constitution whose fundamental principles 
lie at the basis of every form of civil constitution. And 
the only question for us now is, whether it is also the one 
constitution which can lead to perpetual peace. 

Now the republican constitution apart from the sound- 
ness of its otigin, since it arose from the pure source of the 
concept of right, has also the prospect of attaining the desired 
result, namely, perpetual peace. And the reason is this. If, 
as must be so under this constitution, the consent of the 
subjects is requited to determine whether there shall be war 
of not, nothing is more natural than that they should weigh 
the matter well, before undertaking such a bad business. 
For in decreeing war, they would of necessity be resolving 
to bring down the miseries of war upon their country. This 
implies: they must fight themselves; they must hand over 
the costs of the war out.of their own property ; they must 


4* All men who have the power to exert a mutual influence upon one another 
must be under a civil government of some kind.’ 

A legal constitution is, according to the nature of the individuals who compose 
the state : 

(1) A constitution formed in accordance with the right of citizenship of the indivi- 
duals who constitute a nation (jus civitatis). 

(z) A constitution whose principle is international law: which determines the 
telations of states (jus gentium). 

(3) A constitution formed in accordance with cosmopolitan law, in as far as indivi- 
duals and states, standing in an external relation of mutual reaction, may be regarded 
as citizens of one world-state (jus cosmopoliticum). 

This classification is not an arbitrary one, but is necessary with reference to the idea 
of perpetual peace. For, if even one of these units of society were in a position physically 
to: influence another, while yet remaining a member of a primitive order of society, 
then a state of war would be joined with these primitive conditions ; and from this 
it is our present purpose to free ourselves. 
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do their poor best to make good the devastation which it 
leaves behind; and finally, as a crowning ill, they have to 
accept a burden of debt which will embitter even peace 
itself, and which they can never pay off on account of the 
new wars which are always impending. 


II.—‘ The law of nations shall be founded on a federation of 
free states.’ 


Nations, as states; may be judged like individuals who, 
living in the natural state of society—that is to say, uncon- 
trolled by external law—injure one another through their 
very proximity. Every state, for the sake of its own security, 
may—and ought to—demand that its neighbour should 
submit itself to conditions, similar to those of the civil 
society where the right of every individual is guaranteed. 
This would give rise to a federation of nations which, however, 
would not have to be a State of nations.’ That would involve 
a contradiction. For the term ‘ state’ implies the relation of 
one who tules to those who obey—that is to say, of lawgiver 
to the subject people: and many nations in one state would 
constitute only one nation, which contradicts our hypothesis, 
since here we have to consider the right of one nation. against 
another, in so far as they are so many separate states and are 
not to be fused into one. 

The attachment of savages to their lawless liberty, the 
fact that they would rather be at hopeless variance with 
one another than submit themselves to a legal authority 
constituted by themselves, that they therefore prefer their 

5 Kant expresses himself, on this point, more clearly in the Rechtslebre, Part II., § 61 : 
‘ The natural state of nations,’ he says here, ‘ like that of individual men, is a condition 
which must be abandoned, in order that they may enter a state regulated by law. 
Hence, before this can take place, every right possessed by these nations and every 
external “ mine ” and “ thine ” [éd est, symbol of possession] which states acquire ot 
preserve through war are merely provisional, and can become perempztorily valid and 
constitute a true state of peace only in a universal anion of states, by a process analogous 
to that through which a people becomes a state. Since, however, the too great exten- 
sion of such a State of nations over vast territories must, in the long run, make the 
government of that union—and therefore the protection of each of its members— 
impossible, a multitude of such corporations will lead again to a state of war. So that 
perpetual peace, the final goal of international law as a whole, is really an impracticable 
idea [eine unausfiibrbare Idee]. The political principles, however, which are directed 
towards this end, (that is to say, towards the establishment of such unions of states 
as may serve as a continual approximation to that ideal), are not impracticable ; on 
the contrary, as this approximation is required by duty and is therefore founded also 
upon the rights of men and of states, these principles are, without doubt, capable of 
practical realization.’ 
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senseless freedom to a reason-governed liberty, is regarded 
by us with profound contempt as barbarism and uncivilisation 
and the brutal degradation of humanity. So one would think 
that civilised races, each formed into a state by itself, must 
come out of such an abandoned condition as soon as they 
possibly can. On the contrary, however, every state thinks 
rather that its majesty (the ‘ majesty ’ of a people is an absutd 
expression) lies just in the very fact that it is subject to no 
external legal authority ; and the glory of the ruler consists 
in this, that, without his requiring to expose himself to danger, 
thousands stand at his command ready to let themselves be 
sacrificed for a matter of no concern to them. The difference 
between the savages of Europe and those of America lies 
chiefly in this, that, while many tribes of the latter have been 
entirely devoured by their enemies, Europeans know a better 
way of using the vanquished than by eating them; and they 
ptefer to increase through them the number of their subjects, 
and so the number of instruments at their command for still 
more widely spread war. 

The method by which states prosecute their rights can 
never be by process of law—as it is where there is an external 
tribunal—but only by war. Through this means, however, 
and its favourable issue, victory, the question of right is 
never decided. A treaty of peace makes, it may be, an end to 
the war of the moment, but not to the conditions of war 
which at any time may afford a new pretext for opening 
hostilities ; and this we cannot exactly condemn as unjust, 
because under these conditions everyone is his own judge. 
Notwithstanding, not quite the same rule applies to. states 
according to the law of nations as holds good of individuals 
in a lawless condition according to the law of nature, namely, 
‘that they ought to advance out of this condition.’ This is 
so, because, as states, they have already within themselves a 
legal constitution, and have therefore advanced beyond the 
stage at which others, in accordance with their ideas of right, 
can force them to come under a wider legal constitution. 
Meanwhile, however, reason, from her throne of the supreme 
law-giving moral power, absolutely condemns war as a 
morally lawful proceeding, and makes a state of peace, on 
the other hand, an immediate duty. Without a compact 
between the nations, however, this state of peace cannot 
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be established or assured. The practicability or objective 
reality of this idea of federation which is to extend gradually 
over all states and so lead to perpetual peace can be shown, 
For, if Fortune otdains that a powerful and enlightened 
people should form a republic,—which by its very nature 
is inclined to perpetual peace—this would serve as a centre 
of federal union for other states wishing to join, and thus 
secure conditions of freedom among the states in accordance 
with the idea of the law of nations. Gradually, through 
different unions of this kind, the federation would extend 
further and further. 


IlI.—‘ The rights of men, as citizens of the world, shall be 
limited to the conditions of universal hospitality.’ 


We are speaking here, as in the previous articles, not 
of philanthropy, but of right ; and in this sphere hospitality 
signifies the claim of a stranger entering foreign territory to 
be treated by its:owner without hostility. The latter may 
send him away again, if this can be done without causing his 
death; but, so long as he conducts himself peaceably, he 
must not be treated as an enemy. It is not a right to be 
treated as a guest to which the stranger can lay claim—a 
special friendly compact on his behalf would be required 
to make him for a given time an actual inmate—but he has.a 
tight of visitation. This right to present themselves to 
society belongs to all mankind in virtue of our common 
tight of possession on the surface of the earth on which, as 
it is a globe, we cannot be infinitely scattered, and must in 
the end reconcile ourselves to existence side by side: at the 
same time, originally no one individual had more right than 
another to live in any one particular spot. _Uninhabitable 
portions of the surface, ocean and desert, split up the human 
community, but in such a way that ships and camels—* the 
ship of the desert ’"—make it possible for men to come into 
touch with one another across these unappropriated regions 
and to take advantage of our common claim to the face of 
the earth with a view to a possible intercommunication. 

The intercourse, more or less close, which has been evety- 
where steadily increasing between the nations of the earth, 
has now extended so enormously that a violation of right in 
one part of the world is felt all-over it. Hence the idea of a 
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cosmopolitan right is no fantastical, high-flown notion of 
tight, but a complement of the unwritten code of law— 
constitutional as well as international law—necessary for 
the public rights of mankind in general and thus for the 
realisation of perpetual peace. For only by endeavouring 
to fulfil the conditions laid down by this cosmopolitan law 
can we flatter ourselves that we are gradually approaching 
that ideal. 


First SuPPLEMENT 
Concerning the Guarantee of Perpetual Peace 


This guarantee is given by no less a power than the great 
attist nature (natura dedala rerum) in whose mechanical course 
is clearly exhibited a predetermined design to make harmony 
spring from human discord, even against the will of man. 
Now this design, although called Fate when looked upon as 
the compelling force of a cause, the laws of whose operation 
ate unknown to us, is, when considered as the purpose mani- 
fested in the course of nature, called Providence, as the deep- 
lying wisdom of a Higher Cause, directing itself towards 
the ultimate practical end of the human race and predeter- 
mining the course of things with a view to its realisation. 
This Providence we do not, it is true, perceive in the cunning 
contrivances [Kunstanstalten| of nature; mor can, we even 
conclude from the fact of their existence that it is there ; 
but, as in every relation between the form of things and 
their final cause, we can, and must, supply the thought of a 
Higher Wisdom, in order that we may be able to form an 
idea of the possible existence of these products after the 
analogy of human works of art. 

The provisions Providence has made are as follow: 
(1) she has taken care that men can live in all parts of the 
world ; (2) she has scattered them by means of war in all 
directions, even into the most inhospitable regions, so that 
these too might be populated; (3) by this very means she 
has forced them to enter into relations more or less controlled 
by law. 

1. Even if a people were not compelled through internal 
discord to submit to the restraint of public laws, war would 
bring this about, working from without. ‘ Given a multitude 
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of rational beings who, in a body, require general laws for 
their own preservation, but each of whom, as an individual, 
is secretly inclined to exempt himself from this restraint: 
how are we to order their affairs and how establish for them 
a constitution such that, although their private dispositions 
may be really antagonistic, they may yet so act as a check 
upon one another, that, in their public relations, the effect is 
the same as if they had no such evil sentiments.’ Such a prob- 
lem must be capable of solution. For it deals, not with the 
moral reformation of mankind, but only with the mechanism 
of nature ; and the problem is to learn how this mechanism 
of nature can be applied to men, in order so to regulate the 
antagonism of conflicting interests in a people that they may 
even compel one another to submit to compulsory laws and 
thus necessarily bring about the state of peace in which laws 
have force. We can see, in states actually existing, although 
very imperfectly organised, that, in externals, they already 
approximate very nearly to what the Idea of right prescribes, 
although the principle of morality is certainly not the cause. 
We may say, then, that it is the irresistible will of nature that 
right shall at last get the supremacy. What one here fails to 
do will be accomplished in the long run, although perhaps 
with much inconvenience to us. As Bouterwek says, ‘If 
you bend the reed too much it breaks: he who would do 
too much does nothing.’ 

2. The idea of international law presupposes the separate 
existence of a number of neighbouring and independent 
states; and, although such a condition of things is in itself 
already a state of war, (if a federative union of these nations 
does not prevent the outbreak of hostilities) yet, according 
to the Idea of reason, this is better than that all the states 
should be merged into one under a power which has gained 
the ascendency over its neighbours and gradually become a 
universal monarchy. For the wider the sphere of their 
jurisdiction, the more laws lose in force; and soulless 
despotism, when it has choked the seeds of good, at last sinks 
into anarchy. Nevertheless it is the desire of every state, 
or of its ruler, to attain to a permanent condition of peace 
in this very way ; that is to say, by subjecting the whole world 
as far as possible to its sway. But nature wills it otherwise. 
She employs two means to separate nations, and prevent 
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them from intermixing : namely, the differences of language 
and of religion. These differences bring with them a tendency 
to mutual hatred, and furnish pretexts for waging war. But, 
none the less, with the growth of culture and the gradual 
advance of men to greater unanimity of principle, they lead 
to concord in a state of peace which, unlike the despotism we 
have spoken of, (the churchyatd of freedom) does not arise 
from the weakening of all forces, but is brought into being 
and secured through the equilibrium of these forces in their 
most active rivalry. 

3. As nature wisely separates nations which the will of 
each state, sanctioned even by the principles of international 
law, would gladly unite under its own sway by stratagem 
ot force; in the same way, on the other hand, she unites 
nations whom the principle of a cosmopolitan right would 
not have secured against violence and war. And this union 
she brings about through an appeal to their mutual interests. 
The commercial spirit cannot co-exist with war, and sooner 
or later it takes possession of every nation. For, of all the 
forces which lie at the command of a state, the power of 
money is probably the most reliable. Hence states find 
themselves compelled—not, it is true, exactly from motives 
of morality—to further the noble end of peace and to avert 
wat, by means of mediation, wherever it threatens to break 
out, just as if they had made a permanent league for this 
putpose. For great alliances with a view to war can, from 
the nature of things, only very rarely occur, and still more 
seldom succeed. — 

In this way nature guarantees the coming of perpetual 
peace, through the natural course of human propensities : 
not indeed with sufficient certainty to enable us to prophesy 
the future of this ideal theoretically, but yet clearly enough 
for practical purposes. And thus this guarantee of nature 
makes it a duty that we should labour for this end, an end 
which is no mere chimera. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENT 
A Secret Article for Perpetual Peace 


A secret article in negotiations concerning public right is, 
when looked at objectively or with regard to the meaning of 
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the term, a contradiction. When we view it, however, from 
the subjective standpoint, with regatd to the character and 
condition of the person who dictates it, we see that it might 
quite well involve some private consideration, so that he 
would regard it as hazardous to his dignity to acknowledge 
such an article as originating from him. 

The only article of this kind is contained in the following 
proposition: ‘The opinions of philosophers, with regard 
to the conditions of the possibility of a public peace, 
shall be taken into consideration by states armed for 
wat.’ 

It seems, however, to be derogatory to the dignity of the | 
legislative authority of a state—to which we must of coutse 
attribute all wisdom—to ask advice from subjects (among 
whom stand philosophers) about the rules of its behaviour 
to other states. At the same time, it is very advisable that 
this should be done. Hence the state will silently invite 
suggestion for this purpose, while at the same time keeping 
the fact secret. This amounts to saying that the state will 
allow philosophers to discuss freely and publicly the universal 
principles governing the conduct of war and establishment 
of peace; for they will do this of their own accord, if no 
ptohibition is laid upon them. We would not be undet- 
stood to say that the state must give a preference to the 
ptinciples of the philosopher, rather than to the opinions 
of the jurist, the representative of state authority; but only 
that he should be heard. 

That kings should philosophise, or philosophers become 
kings, is not to be expected. But neither is it to be desired ; 
for the possession of power is inevitably fatal to the free 
exercise of reason. But it is absolutely indispensable, for 
their enlightenment as to the full significance of their voca- 
tions, that both kings and sovereign nations, which rule 
themselves in accordance with laws of equality, should not 
allow the class of philosophers to disappear, nor forbid the 
expression of their opinions, but should allow them to speak 
openly. And since this class of men, by their very nature, 
ate incapable of instigating rebellion or forming unions for 
purposes of political agitation, they should not be suspected 
of propagandism. 
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THE FUTURE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
By W. A. Hirst 


In the 300 years of its history International Law has experi- 
enced no shock comparable to that inflicted upon it by the 
Great Wat. There was a general belief in 1914 in the 
various conventions and agreements made by nations to do 
and abstain from various acts on the principle that the horrors 
of wart ought to be mitigated both for combatants and non- 
combatants—it was believed, in a word, that these agreements 
would be respected, that international law was strong and 
practically inviolable. 

Many of the theories on the subject were, indeed, fantastic. 
We were told that modern war was so horrible that all 
men with one accord would refuse to participate in it; 
and, again, it was seriously maintained that victory was as 
injurious to a State as defeat, and that men and nations 
would therefore abandon war from the spirit of self- 
interest. Refuted by experience as these theories were, they 
still linger in the Paradise of Fools. But wiser and more 
moderate men did with reason believe that international law 
was as inviolable as ambassadorial tights. Great was the 
disillusion. . 

The violations in the Great War were notorious. It is 
only necessary to mention such as the bombardment of 
unfortified towns, the use of poison gas, the sinking of ships 
without warning and without provision for the safety of the 
ctews. Most of the pledges made at the two Hague Con- 
ferences were ignored. 

Now, it is important not to expect more from this form of 
jurisprudence than it is able to perform. The root of the 
mismanagement of international troubles {in which the 
pacifists are the chief but by no means the only offenders) 
lies in the misapprehension of an all-important principle. 
409 
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This is Sovereignty. Of it the definition of Austin is the 
best that has ever been given. He says: 


If a determinate human superior, sot in a habit of obedience to a like 
superior, receives habitual obedience from the bulk of a given society, 
that determinate superior is sovereign in that society, and the society 


(including that superior) is a society political and independent, 


Now, this is the key to the whole international situation. 

There is in the world no sovereign power capable of 
issuing positive commands to the States, for they are all 
sovereign. Nort is it necessary to point out that nationalism 
has reached a point of intensity and strength unparalleled in 
the history of the world, and therefore no State will ever 
voluntarily surrender or limit its sovereignty. Since 1919 
we have heard a great deal of loose talk about sanctions, an 
international police force, renunciation of war, and. the like, 
But there is no means of carrying out any such actions. 

When the League of Nations was founded some spoke of 
a super-State which would possess a permanent army and 
navy and keep peace throughout the world. Such a vision 
was too absurd to last long. It is vain to expect half a 
hundred States to agree on their respective quotas, that a 
mob of fifty nations, some hostile to one another, could form 
an effective military force, and that it would be necessarily 
stronger than any aggressive Power or group of Powers. It 
is vain to suppose that there would be any means of coercing 
the recalcitrant except by warlike measures taken by this 
incongruous army. International law has no sanctions. 

This is why Holland called it ‘the vanishing point of 
jurisprudence ; since it lacks any arbiter of disputed ques- 
tions, save public opinion, beyond and above the disputant 
parties themselves.’ In fact, it can rest only upon expediency. 
The League of Nations professes to administer international 
law. In its judgment, Japan was acting aggressively and 
unjustly in the Far East. But it took no steps to coerce 
Japan ; it would not have been expedient, or even possible, 
to do so. Similarly, in the consideration of oil sanctions 
against Italy, inquiry was directed exclusively to expediency 
and possibility. Now, it is obvious that municipal law, 
administered in that fashion by a tribunal of any country, 
would soon be a byword for partiality, corruption, and mis- 
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catriage of justice. There is, then, no analogy between 
municipal law and international law. 

As an example of the futility of the attempt to legislate 
internationally, we may note Article X. of the Covenant, 
which says : 


The high contracting parties agree that the manufacture by private 
enterprise of munitions and implements of war lends itself to grave 
objections, and direct the executive council to devise how the evil effects 
attendant upon such manufacture can be prevented . . . 


Clearly, if the practice is objectionable, it ought to be 
expressly forbidden. But the League knows that such a 
prohibition would not be obeyed. 

The weakness of the position is shown by the most 
authoritative of text-books. Observe Wheaton’s definition : 
‘It is now possible to define international law as that body of 
tules which by custom or treaty civilised States regard as 
binding upon themselves in their relations with one another.’ 
So far this is unexceptionable; but he adds, ‘and where 
violation gives the injured party a legal right to redress,’ and 
he justifies this addition on the ground that the Treaty of 
Versailles proposed that the German Emperor should be. tried 
‘for a supreme offence against international morality.’ The 
fact is that neither nation nor individual can be punished 
unless the great Powers of the League are able and willing 
todo so. 

Undoubtedly the League ought to be reconstituted, and 
the Covenant drastically altered. 

It is Article XVI. which has been the chief stumbling- 
block, and the reason is that in every line it infringes 
sovereignty. It begins with a reference to Article XII, 
which forbids any member to go to wat without the pre- 
liminary of a long process of inquiry or arbitration. To 
commence hostilities in defiance of Article XII. would be 
considered ‘an act of war,’ and it would be the duty of all 
members of the League to sever all trade and financial rela- 
tions with the offending party or parties. This, as we know, 
is an act of war in itself, which might or might not be replied 
to in kind by the belligerent. But the height of unreality 
is reached when we find the Powers of the League com- 
mitted to ‘the prevention of all financial, commercial or 
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personal intercourse between the nationals of the covenant- 
breaking State and the nationals of any other State, whether a 
member of the League or not.’ 

Thus English or French cruisers are pledged to detain 
any United States ship that is bound for peccant. ports, 
Further, any citizen of the Republic, who happens to be 
taking his family to an aggressor country, is liable to be 
seized (like the Confederate agents on board the Trent) and 
presumably interned in a foreign land until the particular 
conflict has ceased. To allow such a futility to remain in 
its Covenant is to stultify the League. It is true that when 
the article was drafted it was supposed that the United States 
would be a member, but, in any case, the impracticability is 
patent. 

This article has been the despair of commentators—none 
can make any sense out of it. For example, Oppenheim 
says : 

Whether the League itself may become a belligerent or not, cannot 

be regarded as settled yet ; but that through its appropriate organ, the 
Council, it may recommend and induce some or all of its members to 
wage war, there can be no doubt. . . . There can be no doubt that war 
remains war, even when waged with the blessing of the League spirit. 
The Covenant of the League . . . has not altered, in point of law, the 
institution of war. 
The Covenant, as it stands, is based on rottenness. It lays 
down uncompromisingly the principle of arbitration before 
war. Yet Paraguay and Bolivia fought to their hearts’ 
content for years without any effective hindrance from the 
League. Japan, it is notorious, engaged in war with China, 
Italy committed an act of war against Greece, and so on. 
Everyone knows that if Colombia and Peru chose to go to 
war, they would fight to a finish in defiance of the League. 
All dead wood in the Covenant must be cut out. 

Indeed, the League is now so ineffective that it is needless 
to consider it any further in the light of an active peacemaker. 
Let us see what can be done to strengthen international law— 
seeing that respect for it and its moral force was the main 
security for peace a quarter of a century ago. Chile and 
Argentina, Russia, Japan, Great Britain, the United States 
(in the case of Colombia), all were helped in avoiding or 
terminating war by its potent influence. It is, as we have 
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seen, ‘international morality.’ It is the natural Jaw of Grotius, 
‘the dictate of right reason pronouncing that there is in some 
actions a moral turpitude or in others a moral obligation, 
according as they agree or disagree with the rational scheme 
of Nature.’ He was well aware that international law could 
not be backed by sanctions, for he recognised—what now so 
many ignore—that sovereignty (summa potestas) resides in 
each State. Indeed, we shall not be far wrong in stating that 
he is always right, and that our modern would-be arbitrators 
of law are always wrong when they disagree with him. That 
is to say, he is right in every important principle upon which 
international law is based—in this the first and greatest 
treatise on the subject. 

To make international law respected it is necessary to 
create a moral atmosphere. Now this was vitiated a quarter 
of a century ago, mainly by the action of Germany, who 
claimed ‘a place in the sun’—ie., her Government com- 
plained that Great Britain and other Powers had monopolised 
the valuable empty spaces of the world. Russia also, by 
various ambitious enterprises, notably in Persia, was causing 
anxiety. Desire for a neighboutr’s possessions at last brought 
about the war. 

The same conditions may possibly bring about the same 
results. It is needless to repeat the familiar tale. Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, at least, are complaining of narrow territory 
and demanding a share in the good things of the world. 
In the last war the peoples of the earth were amazed to see a 
total disregard of almost all the humane conventions which 
had been (in large measure) respected in the past—in a word, 
they wondered at the ineffectiveness of international law. 
It would be well to appreciate the change in world politics. 
In the old days professional men fought all battles, and the 
people at large went on with their daily round. Byron began 
his pilgrimage by a visit to Spain. The Peninsular War was 
taging, and he visited battlefields and moralised on the lurid 
drama without the faintest sense of any obligation to par- 
ticipate. Even in the Boer War—where much was at stake— 
the volunteers formed a comparatively small part of the 
combatants, and at the beginning of the campaign it was 
expected that very few indeed would be required. Even 
with conscript nations it was expected that only the trained 
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levies should shoulder the risks of war. But now the State 
is God in some nations, and in all there is the passionate 
determination to secure self-preservation; and, therefore, 
each nation is a fortress occupied by a garrison of the whole 
population, and each member is liable to all the rigours of 
war. We must expect aerial bombs to fall upon all and 
sundry, great guns, which may have a range of seventy miles, 
to strike down men, women, and children, and, in every way, 
what was forbidden in 1907 will be practised in 1957. 

It is not likely that there will be much improvement on 
that side. Probably the callous sinking of ships will not be 
repeated, for Germany, being in a peculiarly desperate situa- 
tion, employed desperate remedies. But all kinds of poison 
gas will be used (otherwise the pains bestowed upon its 
manufacture and perfection are futilities), and we see before 
our eyes bombs dropped indiscriminately on Spanish 
cities. Doubtless, also, unprotected towns will be bom- 
barded, and probably fishermen and, in fact, all non-com- 
batants will be made prisoners of war, if the enemy thinks 
that their capture would be worth while. All this because 
nations are fighting against nations, not armies against armies. 
It might be advisable to appoint conventions which would 
draw up a list of prohibited practices. Possibly a State would 
hesitate to incur the moral odium which would result from 
transgression. But it would baffle the ingenuity of the 
Law Lords or Sir Gilbert Murray to devise sanctions in this 
connexion. 

We are repeatedly told that we must remove the causes of 
wat. The desire for expansion is alleged as the most likely 
cause ; and, we ask, what can international law do in this 
matter? Debates in Parliament and official announcements 
assure us that the matter of redistribution of tropical colonies 
is under consideration. With the best will in the world our 
collective wisdom must have the greatest difficulty in 
removing the grounds of discontent. Practically every 
square mile of territory that is of any value belongs to 
someone, and it is hardly reasonable to expect the haves to 
divest themselves in favour of the have-nots. Nor is it probable 
that the inhabitants of lands owned by Great Britain or France 
would welcome being handed over to some clamant com- 
petitor for colonies. There is no need to elaborate the point. 
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First of all, we must scrap all the notions of the ideologists— 
abstract justice, self-determination, freedom of the sea, wat 
to end war, and the rest of the stock-in-trade of that class. 
We must have plain international morality coupled with 
political acumen. The panacea of to-day is a conference or a 
congress. That they always fail is nothing against them in 
the English mind; our people always stand loyally by 
failures. But the Laval-Hoare ‘crisis’ did at least one 
good thing—it elicited a pledge that important affairs would 
henceforth be handled by people who know something 
about them. 

When such questions were brought forward, Lord 
Palmerston was always hostile. He said : 


I confess also that I consider that it would be a very dangerous 
course for this country itself to take, because there is no country which, 
from its political and commercial circumstances, from its maritime 
interests and from its colonial possessions, excites more envious and 
jealous feelings in different quarters than England does; and there is 
no country that would find it more difficult to discover really disinterested 
and impartial arbiters. There is also no country that would be more 
likely than England to suffer in its important commercial interests from 
submitting the case to arbiters, not impartial, and not acting with a due 
sense of their responsibilities. 


His words still hold good in principle, but it is almost 
universally felt that ‘ something should be done.’ 

It may be hoped that the inquiry will be undertaken by 
teal diplomatists, preferably without reporters, and that only 
the interested Powers shall be represented, for nothing 
has been a greater shock to world opinion than the 
spectacle of Nicaragua and Ecuador deciding that England 
and France shall incur loss and danger in the supposed interests 
of a barbarous Power. The suspicions and jealousies which 
several of the participants entertain, notably Germany and 
France, or Japan and Russia, would make the proceedings 
extremely difficult. And—a not unimportant detail—there is 
a scarcity in the matter to be distributed. Japan and Russia 
(with good will) might make a deal, with or without the 
consent of China. But everything that Germany suggested 
would be viewed with suspicion by France, and to restore to 
Germany her former African possessions would be absurd— 
first, because she proved herself a bad neighbour, and, 
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secondly, because the inhabitants desire no change. Portugal, 
at a price, might possibly accommodate Germany; but the 
Portuguese are a proud people, and our South Africans would 
resent German propinquity. In fact, the Portuguese Govetn- 
ment has put forward a definite on possumus. But the 
whole subject-matter of such a conference would provide 
the most prickly problems of this century. 

If a series of satisfactory settlements were made, inter- 
national law would be strengthened, for it would be impos- 
sible to repudiate the treaties. As Wheaton says, ‘the 
essential sources of international law are custom and treaties,’ 
Custom is obviously at the base of any kind of law, and 
treaties are the normal means of carrying international law 
into effect. In some cases they form a part of the code itself. 
Thus in 1871 Great Britain, France, Germany, Russia, Austria, 
Italy, and Turkey made a declaration to the effect that they 
reckoned it to be an essential principle of the law of nations 
that no Power can be released from the engagement of 
treaties, or modify their stipulations, except with the consent 
of the contracting parties amicably obtained, It is true that 
this was a device to legalise Russia’s breach of faith in regard 
to the Black Sea. But this principle was respected (except in 
1908) until the eve of the war. If we could guarantee inviol- 
ability for this declaration, most of the perils to international 
law would disappear. 

In the past the practice, improving by degrees, of civilised 
States has had great weight. In 1898 both Spaniards and 
Americans eschewed privateering, although neither of them 
had renounced it by treaty. But since the war this respect 
has been diminished, by avoidable causes. One is the League 
of Nations. That half a hundred States should bind them- 
selves to measures which it is impossible to keep, which they 
habitually disregard, derogates from the majesty of law. 
Again, the various pacts and agreements tend the same way. 
Locarno and Kellogg Pacts and the like, in the first place, 
bind Powers to various courses which may, in many con- 
ceivable circumstances, imperil their security. To avoid 
such a danger any Power would disregard such a treaty. 
Again, these agreements usually attempt to perpetuate the 
peace treaties which several countries regard as unjust and 
injurious. Thus are agreements brought into disrepute. 
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Statesmanlike procedure will in time produce satisfactory 
results. The diplomatists of the various Powers, instructed 
by theit several Governments, should make practical treaties, 
not lending themselves to such visionary schemes as the 
renunciation of war or such impossibilities as the limitation 
of armaments. If Japan, Italy, and other ambitious nations 
knew exactly what steps on their part would be regarded 
benevolently and what with concern, a constant source of 
friction would be removed. The interference of the League 
has merely aggravated dangerous embroilments. The League 
should confine itself to the task of suppressing international 
abuses, such as the drug traffic, and forwarding plans for 
international benefit. For this it has ample machinery, and 
its action would do nothing to endanger, but rather to forward, 
the peace of the world. 

It is not necessary to say much about the Permanent Court 
of International Justice at The Hague. On the face of it 
such a tribunal is valuable, and it has from time to time 
effected the settlement of various small disputes. But in the 
clash of arms (when any vital principle is at stake) the Court 
is silent. It was never heard in 1914 or 1935. No doubt the 
more influential and trusted the Court becomes, the better 
it will be for international relations. But its scope is limited. 
Prediction is always risky, and in a world that has lost its 
stability the future of international law is not easy to foretell. 
When it was founded by Grotius, the disorders and abuses of 
the times had wearied mankind and a remedy was demanded. 
Grotius said : 


I saw in the Christian world a licence in waging war of which even 
barbarians would have been ashamed—ve/ barbaris gentibus pudendam 
bellandi licentiam— and men rushing to arms on trivial pretexts or none 
at all. Further, when once they took up arms, they showed no respect 
for God’s law or man’s law. 


We have seen appalling licence in carrying on war and a 
gteat readiness to fly to arms, be the objects great or small. 
Clearly it is time to reform. To redress injustice (some of 
which arises almost inevitably from the“peace settlement), 
to cultivate a spirit of comity, and to keep troth—all these 
things are necessary. The economic phenomena of to-day 
have taken on an unexampled complexity, and the —_ 
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nationality which prevails makes it difficult to give nations 
the opportunities which they desire. That they may not take 
them by the sword, that they may hold themselves bound by 
treaties, with the opportunity to revise them when necessary 
that they may show a spirit of reasonableness—to secure 
these great and signal benefits is the task of international law. 
Let us respect sovereignty and treaties, let us endeavour to 
humanise wat, let us banish vain schemes of unpractical 
visionaries, and international law will regain its authority. 


W. A. Hirst. 





THE PLIGHT OF THE SHIPYARDS 
By Sir ArcursAtp Hurp 


THERE are sixty shipbuilding yards—some larger than others 
—in Great Britain and Northern Ireland which can turn out 
simultaneously 2,000,000 tons of merchant ships. By the 
middle of next yvar 75 per cent. of that capacity will be 
unemployed ; the building berths will be empty, the naval 
atchitects and draughtsmen idle, and the craftsmen existing 
on what is usually described, if erroneously, as ‘ the dole.’ 
The plants will, for the most part, be silent and most of 
the personnel suffering deterioration in skill for want of 
work. 

That is the gravity of the crisis which is developing, owing, 
on the one hand, to the price of new tonnage having advanced 
beyond the figure at which British shipowners, exposed to 
keen, and in most cases uneconomic, competition on all the 
trade routes, can afford to build; and, on the other, to old- 
established customers under other flags having been led by 
various expedients to place orders in foreign instead of British 
yards. As Mr. R. S. Johnson, managing director of the firm 
of Cammell, Laird & Co. (which has recently launched the 
new Cunard White Star liner Mauretania), has boldly declared, 
shipbuilding in this country is on the downgrade: ‘ We are 
being pushed on one side by foreigners, and every country 
but this seems to be using its brains, as well as subterfuge 
and subsidies, to capture the shipping trade of the world, 
and, as a result, a large portion of the shipbuilding of the 
world.’ 

Mr. F. E. Rebbeck, then president of the Shipbuilding 
Employers’ Federation, put the matter before the nation in a 
prophetic statement some months ago, when the first signs 
of crisis were discernible. He stated that a deadlock was 
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occurring ; that deadlock, as his successor, Mr. F. Cresswell 
Pyman, has lately reminded the country, is tightening, with 
distressing possibilities. Eighteen establishments are still 
fairly busy with Admiralty contracts for battleships, cruisers 
and torpedo craft belonging to the programmes of earlier 
financial years, but no new orders from the naval authorities 
will be placed until early next summer, as only ‘ token sums’ 
have been voted by Parliament for the men-of-war of the 
programme for 1938-39. Generally, shipbuilding activity in 
this country within a few months will be at a lower ebb than 
for many years. The plight of the shipyards means not only 
unemployment in the various centres of the industry on the 
coasts; the reactions will be felt in a hundred inland cities and 
towns which contribute various kinds of ship equipment, as 
well as by steelmakers, miners, and railway workers normally 
engaged in the transport of shipbuilding material of all 
descriptions. 

When the Great War was drawing to its close the Board 
of Trade appointed a Committee, with Sir Alfred Booth as 
chairman, to inquire into the future of shipping and ship- 
building, and the references in its Report to the latter industry 
are of peculiar interest in view of the subsequent course of 
events. It recalled that in the years 1892-94 eight out of 
every ten merchant ships (81-6 per cent.) under all flags were 
of British construction, as well as a large proportion of foreign 
men-of-war. Orders at that time came from all quarters of 
the earth—the United States, Japan, China, the South 
American republics, Germany, Italy, and even France and 
Scandinavia. As late as 1914 the proportion of merchant 
ships of the world built in this country was as high as 61°1. 
‘There are few important industries,’ it stated, ‘ where the 

predominance of British manufacturers has been more marked 
jad in shipbuilding and marine engineering.’ They admitted 
that, compared with twenty years previously, the output from 
British shipyards and marine engine works had shown a 
decline in the proportion which it bore to the world’s output ; 
but added that ‘the normal production of British shipyards 
was, before the war, still greater than that of all foreign ship- 
yards put together.’ For some years the British output had, 
in fact, formed a fairly stable proportion of the world’s new 
tonnage, and the national trading account showed year by 
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yeat considerable ship exports, to the great profit of the nation 
as a whole. 

It was apparent in the early years of the present century 
that the British position was being undermined. 









At one time British shipbuilders delivered many vessels to 
German owners ; this trade was, at the outbreak of war, practically 
extinct, and German competition was being met in other markets, 
but, so far as we have been able to ascertain, generally successfully 
met. Italy has in recent years largely increased the output of 
vessels, but substantial orders still come to this country from 
Italian owners. Japan, at one time a large buyer, is now a seller of 
vessels. Holland, Norway, Sweden and Russia, as also Greece, 
have been, and were immediately before the war, good customers. 
















At this time the competition between British firms was 
unrestricted by any community of interest; as separate and 
distinct units they were putting up a good fight against heavy 
odds. ‘ But what,’ the Committee asked, ‘is to happen after 
the war?’ On that issue, Sir Alfred Booth and his colleagues 
forecast keener competition by foreign firms than in the past. 
‘ This war,’ it added, ‘ has shown foreign nations the advan- 
tages of a national mercantile marine, and the value of 
encouraging national shipbuilding facilities.’ Much new 
shipbuilding plant, they pointed out, had been put down 
abroad, and the experience which had been obtained by 
foreign countries during the war was likely to enable them to 
compete more nearly on even terms with British shipbuilders. 
No doubt was entertained that the demand for tonnage for 
some time after the war would be so great that the capacity 
of the shipyards in every country would be fully occupied, 
but the strength and ability of those engaged in the British 
shipbuilding industry were likely to be brought to a test later, 
when the world’s most urgent requirements had been 
satisfied. 

Various recommendations were made, and the advice that 
the leaders of the industry should get together in the spirit 
of self help was immediately acted upon. The Shipbuilding 
Employers’ Federation was strengthened in order to deal 
with all production problems—wages and hours and condi- 
tions of work, and is working well under the direction of 
Mr. John S. Boyd; National Shipbuilders Security, Ltd., 
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was formed later, with Sir James Lithgow at its head; to 
rationalise the shipyards, and has reduced their output 
capacity by about one-third ; and the Shipbuilding Conference 
was organised under Sir Amos Ayre in order to develop and 
co-ordinate the commercial policy of the industry. In spite of 
these measures, however, the proportion of the world’s ship- 
building catried on in Great Britain and Northern Ireland has 
continued to decline. In the March—June quarter of this 
yeat the percentage of work in the world’s shipyards which 
was in hand in this country was only 36-7 per cent., less than 
half of what it was.in the later years of last century; and 
neatly one-third of the ships under construction abroad were 
for registration in a country other than that in which they 
were being built, including some cargo liners, as well as oil- 
tankers and coastal vessels, for British shipowners. 

Lioyd’s Register of Shipping supplies periodically infallible 
statistics on the shipbuilding situation. At the end of March 
1937 it recorded that 41-4 per cent. of all ships building 
fot service under all flags was progressing towards com- 
pletion in the yards of Great Britain and Northern Ireland ; 
three months later the proportion was about the same 
(41°6 per cent.); at the end of September it showed a slight 
decline to 40°8 per cent.; by the end of the year, owing to 
the great activity in European and Japanese yards, it had 
dropped to 38-8 per cent.; on Match 31 last it sagged to 
37°6 per cent. and then continued to fall, being 36-7 per cent. 
at the end of June. 

In the first six months of the present year great activity 
continued in all foreign yards, except those of the United 
States. Work was begun on 554 ships of 1,323,472 tons 
gross, and only 112 of those ships, of 330,001 tons gross, 
were under construction in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. One-third of the tonnage in hand in Continental 
yatds during those six months was intended for registration in 
a countty other than that of the builders, the orders including 
catgo liners and oil-tankers for British firms. Germany, 
Japan and Holland had in hand on June 30 a vast amount of 
work—396,953 tons’ gross, 290,332 tons gross, and 280,856 
tons gross respectively ; Italy, Sweden and’ Denmark were 
also busy, the first named being occupied on 136,787 tons 
gross and the last named on 107,075 tons gross. 
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DECLINE OF SHIPBUILDING IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NoRTHERN 
IRELAND in relation to World Construction 
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These wete the shipbuilding conditions which were 
revealed by Lloyd’s Register at the end of June; the pre- 
eminence of the British shipbuilding industry, reflecting the 
depressed condition of British shipping, had gone; instead 
of building 81-6 per cent. of all the new tonnage for the 
world’s fleets and a good many of its men-of-war, the estab- 
lishments of Great Britain and Ireland were responsible for 
only 31-6 per cent. of the merchant tonnage and only a few 
foreign men-of-war of small size, with the prospect that the 
proportion would be far less by the end of the year. 

The explanation of this movement is twofold. In the 
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first place, since the National Government came into power 
it has introduced a tariff to protect some industries, and those 
not the most necessary to an island community ; it has voted 
subsidies in support of other industries, such as sugar-beet 
growing, which has been aided to the extent of £21,000,000 ; 
and it has imposed import quotas in order to encourage home 
and Empire production. By these means the standard of 
living, based on high wages, has been raised to the benefit of 
75 per cent. of the working population, which has never 
been so prosperous as to-day, working shorter hours, con- 
suming vast quantities of imported food, and many now 
have holidays each summer with full pay. Shipbuilding 
employers, and the employers in the ancillary industries 
concerned with ship equipment, had to keep pace with this 
upward movement or suffer all the ills flowing from strikes, 
even though they realised that their action would handicap 
them in obtaining orders from British shipowners, subject to 
the operation of the economic laws which still apply to their 
international industry, and lead to the loss of contracts from 
the owners of fleets under foreign flags who had been 
accustomed to have ships built in the yards of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. 

In the years following the conclusion of peace great and 
famous yards had been either closed and their plants dispersed 
ot had been sterilised by National Shipbuilders Security, Ltd., 
under Sir James Lithgow, so as to concentrate building in the 
most efficient establishments, thus promoting efficiency and 
economy, and shipbuilders had been drawn together in a 
community of interest through the Shipbuilding Conference 
sO as to present a united front. But these and other measures 
have proved inadequate as a counterpoise to the influence of 
the economic policy of the Government and the generous 
scale of its social services, the cost of which has risen from 
£35°5 to £421°5 millions. Tenders continued to be unaccept- 
able to British shipowners, and shipowners in other countries 
went to foreign rivals with their orders, while Japan, now 
independent of British firms, continued to assist her national 
shipbuilding and shipping industries in every possible way. 

The conditions which were created in the course of a few 
years in the yards of the continent of Europe were without 
parallel in the history of shipbuilding. The position 
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was such that a leading British expert claimed, on irrefutable 
evidence, that ‘if the workers on the hulls in British shipyards 
had been prepared to labour without wages and their 
employers to forego all hope of profit, orders which are now 
being carried out in some Continental yards could not have 
been secured, so great is the advantage in price which foreign 
builders can offer to all comers, British and foreign.’ 

Many reasons can be given to explain why the shipyards 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland have lost foreign orders 
which would otherwise have come to them in the past as a 
matter of course. After the Great War foreign shipbuilding 
establishments on the continent of Europe were extended and 
skilled labour was trained on a scale beyond anything hitherto 
known. There was no longer any secret in successful ship 
construction; knowledge of naval architecture and marine 
engineering had become diffused throughout the world. In 
particular, Scandinavian firms gained a lead in the production 
of internal combustion engines for the propulsion of ocean- 
going as well as coastal ships, while at the same time they 
studied new devices for making the steam engine both more 
efficient and more economical. Within a few years of the 
close of the Great War all firms, British and Continental, were 
on much the same footing in regard to knowledge and 
technique, while in the internal combustion engine foreign 
firms had obtained a notable lead. Nevertheless, British 
firms continued to compete successfully for many open 
contracts by reason of the prices quoted and times of delivery 
as well as quality of craftsmanship. They had nothing to fear 
under conditions of ordinary economic competition. As late 
as 1930 the work for foreign owners was valued at upwards 
of £20,000,000, no inconsiderable contribution to the 
balancing of the national trading account. 

In succeeding years conditions underwent a change. In 
some cases, as was illustrated a year or two ago by the orders 
placed in Germany, ‘frozen credits’ were liquidated by 
building ships, especially oil-tankers, while in other cases 
barter arrangements were made to the advantage of both 
parties, by which the products of one country, such as fish, 
coffee, oil, coal, timber and other commodities, were offered 
in return for ships. Scandinavian firms, in particular, benefited 
by depreciated currencies, and in some cases Governments 
Voi. CXXIV—No. 740 p* 
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and municipalities co-operated to make these advantages 
decisive in secuting contracts so as to maintain employment 
in the shipyards. Moreover, many foreign firms gained an 
advantage from the lower standard of their wages and their 
longer effective working hours. Their taxation was also 
lighter. Shipbuilders on the Continent were thus placed by 
a combination of circumstances in a position to undercut 
British prices. 

At first their success was confined to orders from foreign 
shipowners, but in the last few months they have secured 
contracts from British owners, not only for ocean-going ships, 
but for coastal vessels. That they have been assisted by 
standardisation, especially in regard to tankers, is true, but in 
similar circumstances British firms would have adopted the 
same means to economical and cheap construction; mass 
production can be applied only when a succession of contracts 
is placed by one or more owners for ships from which much 
the same service is required. 

Under such unfair conditions of competition, British 
shipbuilders have seen, first old foreign customers of many 
years standing, and then certain British owners, desert them. 
During the past two years work for British shipowners of a 
value of upwards of £5,000,000, which would have given 
much-needed employment in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, has been placed in Continental yards, while it has 
become the rule in France, the United States, and other 
countries to penalise shipowners who do not patronise fort 
building, as well as repairs, their national firms, irrespective 
of the price paid, the quality of the workmanship, and the 
time of delivery. Not only has the export of merchant ships 
from this country shrunk to small proportions, but foreign-built 
vessels, cargo liners and others, are now being imported into 
this country. That is the lowest depth of humiliation. This 
movement away from British yards is continuing at an 
increasing pace—since the cost of production is much higher 
than abroad. 

Abroad the administrative machinery: of the State as 
well as ‘cheap money” and other advantages have all 
contributed to divert work from the yards of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, while the British Government has 
given no aid to the industry, apart from the temporary aid of 
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the Trades Facilities Acts and the modest scrap and build 
scheme, which was in large measure a failure, and the loan, 
at a profitable rate of interest, to the Cunard White Star 
Company. Under the Anglo-Turkish agreement provision 
was, it should be added, made for orders for new ships to 
be placed in this country. The amount of money involved 
in these orders will be inconsiderable, ‘but the principle has 
at least been recognised. 

Thus the shipbuilders of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland stand defeated—first, by the favour shown by the 
National Government, by means of the tariff, subsidies 
and import quotas, to a variety of non-essential industries, 
and, secondly, by the various uneconomic expedients adopted 
on the European continent as well as in Japan. Ships cannot 
be constructed in our shipyards because the cost is from 
4o to 50 per cent. greater than it was two yeats ago. As 
an. illustration of the impasse which has arisen, we have 
the recent lightning visit of Sir Edward Beatty, president 
and chairman of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 


- whose trains and ships encircle the globe. He came to this 


country to order, in association with Lord Craigmyle, two 
passenger liners which were to maintain, with the aid of 
subsidies towards their operating cost from the Governments 
of the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
Fiji, the All-Red Route across the Pacific Ocean. He was 
soon satisfied that ships built at prices which had to be 
asked by the prospective builders could not be made to 
pay, so he again boarded the Empress of Britain, leaving behind 
him a statement signed by himself and Lord Craigmyle that 
everything was in order except the shipbuilding price. As 
that was so high, the construction of the two ships would 
have to be postponed. So the Americans will still go on 
operating their subsidised service across the Pacific to the 
injury of British prestige and trade. It is much the same on 
other trade routes. In many cases designs have been pigeon- 
holed, and in others British owners have placed orders in 
Continental yards, because only at their prices is there any 
hope that a profit can be made on the vessels. Foreign owners, 
who have been coming to this country for many years with 
contracts, have also, as has been stated, been tempted from 
their old allegiance. 
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Free Trade, as an economic policy, has been buried, but 
Ministers still profess to believe in the Freedom of the Seas, 
They have left British shipowners and shipbuilders to fight, 
without defence, against all the effects, on the one hand, of 
the British Protectionist policy, and, on the other, of ill- 
designed forms of flag discrimination and the power of 
purses filled from the treasuries of foreign taxpayers. There 
are 2000 fewer ocean-‘zoing ships on the British register than 
in 1914, when lack of merchant shipping nearly brought 
the Allies to defeat, and only one quarter of the rationalised 
capacity of the shipbuilding industry of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland has any prospect of employment during 
the coming winter on merchant work. 

It may be argued, ‘ What is the good of building more 
ships for service under the British flag, since 159 vessels of 
444,045 tons gross are tied up in idleness round the British 
coasts, and many which still have crews on board and ate 
trading are involving their owners in heavy losses?’ The 
basic remedies ate simple. First, British buying power 
should be used to support British shipping and shipbuilding, 
and, in particular, Imperial preference, now applied to goods, 
should be extended to their transport overseas ; secondly, a 
subsidy on a mileage basis should be paid, where necessary, 
on all British ships, liners and tramps; thirdly, a bounty 
should be available for all new vessels built for service under 
foreign flags, with an import duty on the value of all liners, 
tramps or coastal vessels built abroad for registration in the 
United Kingdom. By these means the decline of British 
shipping would be arrested, without affront to the United 
States, and other foreign shipping, supported by uneconomic 
expedients or operated in conditions which British seamen 
would not tolerate, would be penalised; vessels of twenty 
years or more, amounting to 11,000,000 tons, would be under 
a handicap in competing with modern and efficient vessels ; 
and the British merchant navy would, in a few years, be 
re-established in its former strength and the shipyards of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland would once more be 
humming with activity. 

The root of all the troubles of shipbuilding, as well as 
shipping, is that the Board of Trade is concerned with too 
many industries and interests, with the result that the President 
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can give only perfunctory attention to the needs of the 
maritime industries, which not only employ not far short of 
a million men, but constitute the first line of defence of the 
people who live in the British Isles, not to mention the 
people of the Dominions, Colonies and Protectorates, all in 
vatying degree sea dependent. The fact is that Mr. Oliver 
Stanley, worried, like Martha, over many things, is inclined 
to regard the problems of sea transport as though they were 
in water-tight compartments—ships, shipbuilding and per- 
sonnel; whereas they are so closely related as to be in- 
separable. There is a growing feeling that the cure for all 
the troubles lies, as Lord Lloyd has reiterated, in a policy of 
greater and more concentrated administration—the setting 
up of a Ministry of Marine, embracing, under a Cabinet 
Minister, everything connected with transport of passengers 
and goods by sea. The maritime industries are now more or 
less subject to several departments, and pre-eminently to the 
Board of Trade, the Home Office, and the Ministry’ of Health 
—a condition of chaos and not of order. It is time, in the 
opinion of many shipowners, foremost among them Sir Robert 


Burton Chadwick, with experience as shipowner and Minister, 
that a Ministry of Marine should be created, thus co-ordinating 
everything connected with the commercial sea interests of 
this country and of the whole Empire, and affording to them 
proper representation in the Cabinet and in Parliament. 


ARCHIBALD Hurp. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A STRAIGHT TALK TO AUSTRALIA 
By L. Sr. CLARE GRONDONA 


We have recently been treated to a homily by Mr. R. G, 
Menzies, Attorney-General in the Australian Federal Gover 
ment, on the situation which has arisen out of the Statute of 
Westminster whereby the Dominions ate all sovereign States 
with allegiance only to the Crown. While it appears that a 
species of génius attached to the endowing of the Dominions 
with completé political freedom, the fact remains—the Statute 
of Westminster notwithstanding—that most of the self- 
govetning countries under the British Crown are still, and 
will long continue to be, dependent both economically and 
strategically upon Great Britain. This is certainly true of 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 

Canada’s major dependence economically is, of course, on 
the United States, and, if she does not depend upon her powet- 
ful neighbour as well as upon the United Kingdom for her 
defence, why is it that she neither maintains her own navy 
(apart from a few survey ships) nor makes any contribution 
towards the upkeep of the Royal Navy ?! In contrast, Aus- 
tralia, with only 60 per cent. of Canada’s population, at least 
spends ten times more on defence than does the elder 
Dominion. And Australia’s not inconsiderable navy would 
normally be placed under British Admiralty orders imme- 
diately on the outbreak of hostilities—as it was in 1914. 

For all the constitutional independence of the Dominions, 
foreign countries know full well the quarter on which they in 
fact depend for their existence ; and this does not make the 
task of Great Britain in maintaining friendly relations with 
foreign Powers any the easier. Because none of these latter 
can understand why Great Britain, paying the piper, does not 
call the tune. 


1 Sce postscript, p. 433. 
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The attitude of certain of the Dominions is very like that 
of the dog in the manger, and this is especially true of Aus- 
tralia, where a mere 7,000,000 people are holding up the 
proper development of a country rather larger than the 
United States. Whether Australia could ever support a 
population equivalent to that of the United States of America 
is purely an academic question at this stage. No one with any 
knowledge of this island continent would deny that it could 
support quadruple its present population ; and so could New 
Zealand, which now has only 1,500,000 inhabitants. Indeed, 
Canada’s 11,000,000 might at least be doubled without any 
great penetration into the far north. On the other hand, 
South Africa, with its 1,500,000 whites and 9,000,000 ' natives, 
has not much room to spate. 

It is Australia, however, which must appear to the rest of 
the world as the most selfish of all countries. Geographically 
this vast island would seem to be the natural outlet for the 
surplus people of Eastern countries whose teeming hundreds 
of million inhabitants have no chance of achieving in theit 
own lands those higher standards of living which contact with 
Western civilisation has made them aspire to. Nevertheless, 
Australia puts up a colour bar and says, in effect, ‘ none but 
white men admitted.’ This would not be so bad if white men 
were, in fact, admitted in anything like the numbers requisite 
to the white Australians’ establishing a moral right to main- 
tain so exclusive a policy. 

But what ate the facts? So jealous are the Australians of 
the living standards they have succeeded in establishing that 
a majority of them regard every new arrival as a potential 
wage-cutter, and, in consequence, immigrants are frequently 
subjected to both social and economic ostracism. And any 
Government which essayed to encourage the immigration of 
Britons and Continentals on the scale which sheer common- 
sense demands would lose office at the next elections; and 
both Federal and State elections are held every three years. 

I know there are hundreds of thousands of Australians 
who deplore this attitude of their compatriots, but the latter are 
in the majority, and the tesult is that more British-born people 
have left Australia than have gone there during the past seven 
years ; and there is a public outcry every time a few hundred 
Italians or other Continentals arrive. 
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New Zealand’s migration policy is similar to that of 
Australia, but, being a much smaller and relatively much more 
densely peopled country, it is a great deal less in the lime- 
light. Canada has, of course, admitted considerable numbers 
of Continental settlers, but there have been singularly few 
from Great Britain—or indeed from the Continent—of recent 

eats. 

: There is no room for doubt that the antipathy on the part 
of Japan towards the British peoples which has recently been 
so noticeable is due in no small measure to the white Aus- 
tralian policy, which, in the estimation of the Japanese, is a 
sort of permanent insult. Furthermore, we may be tolerably 
sure that the frequent outbursts in the Australian Press against 
the immigration of Italians are widely publicised in Italy, 
where they cannot possibly engender other than enmity. It 
would be of little avail to inform the Italians that, under the 
Statute of Westminster, Australia’s policy in regard to immi- 
gtation is not Great Britain’s business. One can almost hear 
the jeers, led by El Duce, with which such a statement would 
be greeted. 

In the estimation of most people in Great Britain the 
White Australian policy is understood and sympathised with, 
but what is inexplicable is that the Australians, determined as 
they are to exclude Asiatics and coloured peoples, are not 
straining every nerve to build up their population at least 
from Great Britain, as well as from Continental countries. It 
should not be inferred from this that the people of Britain 
do not understand that foreign settlers—especially Southern 
Europeans—are difficult people to assimilate. They are 
clannish and band together to maintain their own social com- 
munities, and they are accustomed to, and are prepared to put 
up with, a much lower standard of living than that of the 
Australians. Italians and Greeks have in fact virtually mono- 
polised the fruit and fish distributive trades in certain of the 
Australian States, and they have practically secured control of 
cane-sugat production in North Queensland. But these are 
all the better reasons why special facilities should be offered 
for the settlement of such people in areas where the first 
generation will not be brought into contact with the present- 
day Australians, the most perfervid of whom must surely 
now admit that only Southern Europeans (among white 
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people) are ever likely to settle permanently in large sections 
of the tropic north of the Commonwealth—areas which in 
their empty state are a constant menace to the territorial 
integrity of the country asa whole. That such a policy might 
lead to political trouble in the future is simply to choose the 
lesser of two evils. And a wise mixing of foreign immigrants 
in isolated areas, coupled with an insistence on English being 
taught in schools, would probably produce a new generation 
whose members in the aggregate would be far more loyal to 
the country of their common adoption than to any of the 
individual countries from among which their progenitors had 
migrated. 

Far be it from this writer—who is an Australian—to 
discount the wonderful development which has been achieved 
in parts of this island continent by a population much smaller 
than that of Greater London. And we may all rest assured 
that it will never be forgotten that 460,000 Australians—every 
man a volunteer—sprang to arms in the common cause of 
Empire in the dark days of 1914-18. All I want to stress is 
that the present policy of Australia is doing so much to 
agetavate the ‘have-not’ countries that not only Australia 
but Great Britain may have to pay dearly for such folly. 

That, like ourselves, the Australians may for the most part 
detest the political systems of certain foreign countries is 
beside the point. Hundreds of thousands of foreigners are 
anxious to get away from such countries, and the British 
Dominion which affords these people sanctuary can surely 
reasonably anticipate that they and their progeny will ever be 
its loyal and grateful citizens. 


’ L, Sr. Crane GRONDONA. 


P.S.—Since this was written Mr. Roosevelt has definitely 
vested Canada with the mantle of United States protection 
against aggression. ‘This puts the Canadians in clover. 
One wonders if the already harassed Americans will now 
commence to compare their per capita defence expenditure 
with that of the Canadians. 

L. Sr. C. G. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE MEDICAL CURRICULUM 
By T. B. Layron, D.S.O., M.S. 


THOsE that turn into a side street of the Borough of Maryle- 
bone to consult a specialist seldom realise that he is a teacher 
as well as a doctor, and that during his active life one-third 
of his time is given to instruction while he is attending to 
the sick. The subject of medical education is always before 
him, and there is an ill-defined and wonderful something 
called the ‘ Medical Curriculum ’ which he is constantly trying 
to improve and to bring up to date so as to keep it in touch 
with modern knowledge. 

Sometimes the general public shares his interest, usually 
in the form of a demand for far-reaching alterations. Occa- 
sionally this interest coincides with some special discussion 
among medical educationists. This has recently happened 
owing to the debate on the Osteopaths Bill being followed:by 
the publication of a Report of representatives of the three 
universities and other bodies for whose examinations the 
bulk of candidates make up the medical students of London,! 

The Medical Curriculum does not cover the whole of 
medical education. It is that period from the date when the 
student enters upon his or her ‘ medical studies proper, i.e., 
anatomy and physiology ’ (30), until he or she has registered 
at the General Medical Council and is thus entitled to earn 
a living as a qualified medical practitioner. The education 
of a doctor includes also post-graduate education, which 
extends throughout his career, as well as the general education 
preparatory to an entry in the Medical Curriculum, and the 
continuation of this by self-education during the years spent 
in the latter (23). ‘There are many who think that the standard 
of general education required for an entry to the medical 
profession should be raised, but this must not be interpreted 


1 Figures in brackets refer to paragraphs in that Report. 
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asa demand for the degrees of the older universities (22), nor 
fot any screwing up of theoretical standards in the entrance 
examinations. Rather should it be meant as a desire for a 
wider culture and interest in life continued and developed 
throughout the career of the medical man or woman, and for 
the development of education as a whole so as to make 
‘the transition from one course of instruction to the next 
as little abrupt as possible’ (18). Chemistry, physics and 
biology are known as the basic sciences which must precede 
the medical studies proper. As long ago as 1870 Huxley 
was utging that these should be taught in our ‘ ordinary and 
common schools,’ that they ‘ought to be got tid of, as 
branches of special medical education ; they ought to be put 
back to an earlier stage, and made branches of general educa- 
tion.’ They have been taken out of the Medical Curriculum, 
but we have not reached the time when all school boys and 
gitls would devote ‘a reasonable proportion of their time 
throughout the school period to the natural sciences’ (27). 
In the meantime, we are in a stage of transition and are faced 
with making special arrangements pending their inclusion in 
that liberal general education of which we are to-day within 
a measurable distance. 

At once arises a problem that meets us again at every 
stage of the student’s career: the problem of knowledge for 
future use and knowledge for knowledge’s sake. It should 
be possible to utilise the knowledge needed for practice to 
instil the general principles upon which that practice is based ; 
and yet it is the most difficult thing in the world to do. 
Medicine is an art, not a science, and it is an art with a very 
definite object. ‘ What is the best that I can do for the patient 
that is before me under the conditions in which he is living 
and I am working?’ That is the thought of every doctor 
when faced with a patient. It is that thought as a sub- 
conscious part of his mentality which makes him a ‘ clinician.’ 
All other individuals, medical or lay—called by Hippocrates 
‘those standing by’ (rods mapedyres)—are working to 
this end. It may be in a laboratory or a department for 
special investigations, in a dispensary or an instrument- 
maket’s shop, as a nurse, a masseur, a bath attendant or a 
shorthand-typist. Amyone whose work does not bear finally 
upon the treatment of the patient is out of place in the medical 
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world to-day. Why, then, should we not teach the students 
only such physics, chemistry, and biology as can be seen to 
have a direct bearing upon therapeutics ? The answer is that, 
first, it will not work, and, secondly, the method is imprac- 
ticable. Though medicine is an art, and not a science, it is 
nothing if not scientific. Treatment not based upon science 
is mere empiricism. We must therefore teach our students 
a scientific approach. But science is a sly jade, and if hunted 
is inclined to disappear and to be lost altogether. A more 
indirect approach is needed and some subjects to be included 
without direct bearing upon treatment. No medical man 
to-day will, for instance, make his decoctions from the leaves 
of herbs grown in his own garden, and yet botany remains, 
because it has many lessons to teach in physiology and its 
rising branch of genetics, and without it the student could 
not learn to think in terms of evolution. There are certain 
rigid materialists who would exclude it altogether, who would 
have the adolescents of both sexes taught their zoology by 
taking ticks and lice as their exemplars, and would replace 
the patient earthworm that Darwin studied by the round ones 
(Nematodes) that occasionally inhabit the human gut. Others 
feel that though the medical man and woman will have to 
listen to Nature in her strident notes, it is better to start the 
young with a knowledge of her softer modes. We have 
therefore to arrange a syllabus (Appendix A) which will 
enable the student to think scientifically without converting 
him into an expert chemist, physicist, or biologist (29). 
We may the more readily cut down these basic sciences 
to-day because biochemistry and biophysics have become a 
part of physiology (46, 47), and much must be repeated 
therein that used to be included in the preliminary courses. 

And so we pass to the * medical studies proper.’ How 
long should they last ? And when should they begin ? It is 
probable that the less compulsion there is in these matters 
the better. There must be some irreducible minimum for the 
period of study, and there is general agreement that this 
should not be lengthened beyond the present five years (22). 
As to when it should start, it is better to defer this to the age 
of eighteen (30). Whether this should be made compulsory 
is another matter. There are those who would have it so. 
To the writer this would be wrong. Compulsion in anything 
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is bad where it can be avoided, and persuasion will have the 
desired effect with the majority. Compulsion would bear 
hard upon the boy or girl from the secondary schools. Some 
of the greatest members of our profession have come from 
these, and until secondary education at these is prolonged to 
the age of eighteen a compulsory regulation of this nature 
might exclude them. If it did so to one such student in ten 
years, it would more than neutralise any good that it might 
do by keeping out unsuitable material. In the early years 
of this century the curriculum could be begun at sixteen and 
be ended at twenty-one. It seldom was, but the compulsory 
regulation was reasonable, for it would have been absurd for 
the State to have allowed registration, with its attendant 
responsibilities, to those whom the law still considered as 
infants. Shortly after the war the Medical Curriculum was 
not lengthened, but was deferred for a year by the removal 
from it of the basic sciences, and it is to-day impossible to 
tegister as a doctor before the twenty-second birthday. To 
bring in the compulsory regulation under discussion would 
defer the possible date for a doctor to earn his living to the 
age of twenty-three. There are not many minds subtle 
enough to harmonise such a postponement of the curriculum 
with a resolution that its minimum length ‘ be not extended 
beyond the present period of five years’ (22 and recom- 
mendations 1 and 2). 

We may briefly consider the means used to decide when 
the student should proceed from one to another of his courses 
of study and how he should be finally absolved from them. 
It is a matter that has disturbed the minds of medical educa- 
tionists over many yeats. The wisest of the writer’s teachers 
and colleagues put it thus. He did not deny that there were 
many things to be said against examinations, but he felt that 
against none of the systems devised to replace them were 
there fewer criticisms than against their system. What 
seemed the truth in 1913 seems so to-day. So long, then, as 
examinations are necessary we must devise them so that they 
ate episodes in a student’s career, and not its end. The 
gteatest difficulty is with the student himself. With an 
examination before him he will study or cram for it to the 
exclusion of all else, and once he has passed it he will pay no 
more attention to the subject unless he is to meet it again at 
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some subsequent examination. It is wrong ; but it is human, 
and it is a fact. Of recent years there have arisen a number of 
secondary examinations at intermediate stages between the 
main ones, and these latter have been allowed to be taken in 
parts. To cut the examinations down to two, to temoveall 
accessoty bits, and to compel the student to go in for the 
whole examination at once should be our aim for the future 
(33, 45, 49, 92). This should give a two years’ clear run 
before the pre-clinical examination (54), and after this a 
further two and a half or three years before the final. 

During these five years the student needs to see medicine 
steadily and to see it whole. This is a most difficult thing for 
him to do. His teachers are all in pigeon-holes, and there is 
a regular flutter in the dovecot if one so much as puts his 
head around the corner and peeps into that of his next-door 
neighbour. Each one struggles for the poor student’s body 
and strives to implant upon his mind his own ideas that he 
feels ate essential to salvation. How are we to make ‘ the 
transition from one course of instruction to the next as little 
abrupt as possible’ (18)? This transition is of a double nature. 
In the pre-clinical period the student is occupied with the 
study of the normal human being—as to his structure in the 
form of anatomy and as to his functions in physiology. In 
the clinical period he is occupied with the study of the 
divergences of the human being from these normal structures 
and functions. In part he does so as a science called pathology, 
in part as the practical study to fit him for his life’s work 
known as clinical medicine. There are two great switches 
in a student’s career. The first is when he passes from thinking 
in terms of parts of the human body, such as the heart or lungs, 
to terms of theoretical diseases, such as inflammations, tumours 
or metabolic disturbances, and the second when he passes 
from these latter to dealing with a human being whose mind 
ot body is not quite as it should be. 

First, then, we must bring the human being into his careet 
at the first possible moment. In the old days of apprentice- 
ship he was faced with the patient from the very first day. 
We cannot go back to the apprenticeship system, but we have 
lost much with its passing, and must try to compensate for 
this. The teaching of anatomy needs to be more vital, with 
more time spent on the living subject by means of tadio- 
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gtaphy or the study of movements—perhaps with the aid 
of cinematograph films—and less time spent in the cutting 
up of the human body, from which process the subject 
derived its name. There are those who urge that the students 
should no longer dissect the whole body (39). They are 
mostly physiologists and physicians. ‘The anatomists and 
sutgeons do not see their way to this. Perhaps the former 
should draw up a schedule of what they would leave out 
for the consideration of the latter, They would probably 
start with the muscles of the back and the articulations of 
the dorsal vertebrae, and would be brought up at once by the 
evidence recently given in the House of Lords on the Osteo- 
paths Bill. Probably the situation is not so serious as it seems 
and is tending to solve itself. Members of conferences tend 
to be persons of middle age, each intent upon his or her own 
duties and to estimate the teaching in subjects other than 
their own by their memories of how it was taught them thirty 
or even forty years ago. Much of what is advocated is coming 
into existence in the schools that are up to date. Perhaps 
what is most needed is a book on Anatomy that is not a text- 
book. A text-book describes the whole body in detail as a 
work of reference. The student needs a book that covers 
the whole body, and which goes into detail in parts, while 
leaving others but sketchily surveyed. 

But if anatomy is overloaded, physiology is still more 
so (46). Men and women all over the world are pouring 
out work monthly, all of which has to be digested and is 
passed on to the poor student. ‘Teachers tend to tell of the 
old as well as the new—it is difficult not to do so. There is . 
need for some great codifier of physiology, one who will 
make no single further discovery, but who will eliminate 
what is no longer needed from the knowledge of the past. 
He will probably thereby advance knowledge more than any 
researcher. Here again it is possible that things ate not so 
bad as they may seem to one who has not been in close touch 
with the teaching of physiology for twenty years ; but there 
is certainly much to be done, and perhaps it best can be done 
by bringing the patient into the Physiology Department. 
‘ The object to be aimed at is that the head of the Physiology 
Department should have access to patients or command the 
services of some member of the clinical staff to give appro- 
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priate demonstrations. It should be made clear that the 
student at this stage is not in this way to receive instruction 
in medicine, but in physiology. He should be shown patients, 
not as examples of disease, however typical, but as examples 
of deranged functions ’ (48). Probably, however, the greatest 
lightening of the student’s burdens at this stage will come, 
not from any improved regulation of the General Medical 
Council or syllabus of the examining bodies, but by improved 
liaison work between departments, and the school in which 
this is working most smoothly will best combine that scien- 
tific outlook and practical application which is so necessary 
in the student’s career. To attain this the Physiology Depatt- 
ment is in a very important position. Through biochemistry 
and biophysics it needs to keep in touch with the Depart- 
ments of Chemistry and Physics and through histology and 
neurology with the Anatomy Department. The elements of 
pathology and experimental pharmacology are closely allied 
to physiology (49, 51), while psychology is a branch of it 
(53 and Appendix C). As the liaison officer between the 
various departments of the medical school and the clinical 
staff of the hospital the position of the head of the Physiology 
Department cannot be over-estimated. 

In the clinical period the student is working in the wards 
and out-patient departments of the hospital and is beginning 
to have some responsibility in the care of the sick. Again, 
there ate two subjects, but the relation of one to the other is 
somewhat different from that of physiology to anatomy. 
There is clinical medicine, which in its widest sense includes 
surgery and all special departments, and there is pathology. 
Now pathology, as well as all the subjects that have gone 
before, is subservient to clinical medicine. It has arisen from 
it, and at the end of the last century could all be taught by the 
physicians and surgeons. A part of it, bacteriology that 
deals with the organisms that invade the body rather than 
with the body itself, arose directly from surgery and had 
already acquired a separate organisation ; but since the turn 
of the century the whole subject has grown to gargantuan 
proportions and has become split up into numerous sub- 
sections each in the hands of professors or readers who spend 
none of their time in the treatment of the sick, and who 
possibly have never done so. How are we to teach pathology 
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in such a way that the student can go out into the world with 
a knowledge of the processes of disease upon which he can 
base his treatment and which will last him the rest of his life ? 
It should be done from a strictly utilitarian standpoint. The 
student will have learnt science from his physiology and what 
has gone before it. He can continue to learn pathology as 
a science ; but he must have the subject so put before him 
that it is at every stage taught him in direct application to 
his art. How to do this is a difficult matter. Rules and 
tegulations can help but little—the spirit of the school in 
which he works and the personal influence of individual 
teachers will have the greater influence. 

The development of special departments and of specialisms 
provides a difficulty in the teaching of clinical medicine. It 
is a process that is bound to continue. Limitations of activi- 
ties have proceeded along two lines: where the limitation 
is anatomical, as in diseases of the eye or the skin, and where 
the limitation is pathological, as with tuberculosis, or thera- 
peutical, as with light and ray treatment. Everyone agrees 
that the sub-division of the student’s education must go no 
further, but the departments in which he works are tending 
to become more limited even when they retain the title: of 
general. Whether anything can be done to counteract this 
tendency, especially on the surgical side, it is hard to say. 
On the medical side, the same tendency is beginning for one 
man to pay particular attention to one group of diseases even 
where the limitation has not as yet attained to the dignity 
—or the reverse—of a special department. And yet, as 
everything else splits up into smaller departments, there is 
the greater need for the general physician ; and perhaps the 
education and development of these in an increased number 
is one of the most important things in medical education 
to-day. In the meantime, the student is encouraged to view 
clinical medicine as a whole by the width of outlook of the 
physicians and surgeons both on the general and special 
sides, by his working in more than one special department 
at the same time, and by the character of the examination that 
he must meet at the end of his three years. The standard of 
doctor that is still being turned out by the English and Scottish 
medical schools shows that, with all our anxieties with regard 
to his education and the curriculum, the results are good. 
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There is, however, one branch in the clinical period in 
which we are definitely deficient—that is, the subject of 
Preventive Medicine (75-79). In the past this has been 
looked upon chiefly as'a matter of sewage farms and closets, 
The subject of Personal Hygiene (Appendix E, j-m) is still 
untaught in our medical schools. The teachers there are all 
concerned with getting the sick person well. There is no one 
whose life’s business is that of keeping the well person fit, 
The student can only get this by joining the medical unit of 
the senior division of the Officets’ Training Corps and learning 
it practically from the officers of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps attached. There is room for great changes in this 
matter; and perhaps the increasing influence of the London 
School of Hygiene will make itself felt in the near future, 
but in all probability some pressure from without upon the 
schools and universities will be necessary before any improve- 
ment is made. 

And yet the subject offers. a means of carrying out the aim 
of making the transition from one course to another as smooth 
as possible. It offers a bridge whereby the study of physiology 
can be brought over into the clinical period. It is, in effect, 
the application of the principles of physiology to everyday 
life. While agreeing that its importance must be ‘ realised by 
teachers throughout the whole curriculum’ (75), something 
more is needed in the form of a special practical course which 
will leave the formal lectures to deal with these other matters 
in State medicine (Appendix E, ah) that cannot so easily be 
dealt with practically. 

But there is another bridge that should be built between 
the pre-clinical and clinical periods. ‘This should be done by 
throwing pathology back into the former (51, 52). Much of 
pathology overlaps physiology. All that part which deals 
with the normal reactions of the body to irritation and to 
injury and the repair which ensues: when the damage is not 
too great should be taught at the time when the student 
studies the normal processes of the body. It should be 
taught as pure science ; the applications thereof will leap to 
the eye when the student starts to see inflammations and other 
forms of irritation, and if well taught it will give a foundation 
upon which the clinician can build mote surely than he can 
at present. 
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We may sum up by saying that in the Medical Curriculum 
we want to teach the student science, and then to have a 
scientific outlook while he applies this to his art. That we 
have but five years in which to do it, and that in these years 
the student has still to grow physically and to develop mentally 
and morally. That the great difficulty is to decide, not what 
might with advantage be put in, but what may with safety 
be left out. Of course, no one pretends that the newly 
fledged doctor knows everything. His education extends 
throughout his life, partly by hard experience and partly by 
post-graduate study. Between the under-graduate and post- 
gtaduate stages there is another more fully developed in this 
country than in others owing to our elaborate system of higher 
degrees and diplomas. To this the term ‘ graduate ’ education 
might be applied, and it would be well if such a period could 
be made compulsory so that the young doctor could earn 
his or her living on a small scale under some senior as a guide 
and with some, but not full, responsibility (96). 

There is one aspect of medicine kept for the last because 
it transcends all others. It is the mental aspect. It cannot 
be taught in the laboratory, and it may upset all laboratory 
teaching. It prevents any investigation upon animals, how- 
ever valuable, being absolute in its application to man. It is 
a teason why miracles still happen ; and it is.also a factor in 
many of our tragedies. It is probable that our generation, 
brought up in modern scientific methods, is deficient in it in 
comparison with our predecessors. Physiology and pathology 
seemed to promise so much that we are only now realising 
their limitations. Psychology is but a part of it, but the early 
study of the processes of the mind should be instilled into 
the student (53 and Appendix C). It is almost entirely 
self-taught, not merely by observation of patients, but 
also by knowledge of the world. It was summed up for all 
time by the greatest of medical teachers: 

Life is short, the Art long. Opportunity is fleeting, experience 
fallacious, and judgment difficult. One must be ready not’ only to do 
one’s own duty, but also to secure the co-operation of the patient, of 
those who help, and of all external matters. (Hippocrates, Aphorism 1.) 


T. B. Layton. 
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AN AMERICAN MISSION IN ARABIA 


By Str Arnotp Witson, M.P. 


AMERICAN Christian missionary activities in Asia ate as 
widespread as those of Britain: they labour under the same 
handicaps, suffer the same kind of criticism and, among those 
to whom they minister, enjoy the same reputation for altruism, 
Having had some opportunity, over a period of nearly twenty 
years, of observing at close quarters the work of the Arabian 
Mission of the Reformed Church in America, which will 
next year celebrate the jubilee of its entry into Arab lands, I 
feel moved to record here something of its history, growth 
and achievement. 

The first American pioneer in Moslem lands was James 
Cantine, of the Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church of New Brunswick : he was not the first in the field. 
Henry Martyn, an Englishman, a scholar and a saint, had 
visited Muscat in 1811 in connexion with his translation of 
the Bible into Arabic, and another of his countrymen, Ian 
Keith Falconer, had founded at Shaikh Oltman, near Aden, 
in 1885 the mission which bears his name, only to die in 
1887 after less than a yeat’s work in what is now the Aden 
Protectorate. Islam was then as intolerant of Christianity as 
at any time in the past, and the Arabs, in whose hands lay 
its principal shrines, stood aloof, isolated and suspicious, 
because they saw Islam everywhere at issue with Christian 
Powers, and almost everywhere losing ground. 

Cantine went first to Beyrut to study the language. In 
1890 he went with Dr. Zwemer to Aden, and there met an 
English missionary, the aged Bishop Valpy Franck, who died 
in Muscat in May 1891. After a preliminary study of the 
vast region which they had set themselves to convert, 
they established themselves in Basrah (1892), in Bahrain 
(1893), and in Muscat (1894), and in 1895 in Amarah. That 
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they should have encountered opposition is not surprising : 
that they should have accomplished little in the first few 
decades was likewise to be expected. Progress in other than 
mechanical inventions is to be reckoned in terms, not of 
calendar years, but of generations. 

In 1895 Dr. Worrall went to Basrah as a permanent 
medical worker: with him was his wife, also a physician. 
In 1897 they opened a school in Muscat for emancipated 
slaves, released by British men-of-war from slave-dhows ; 
here they printed the first Arabic missionary leaflets. In 
1902 medical work began at Bahrain in a permanent building, 
the Mason Memorial Hospital, adjoining existing boys’ and 
gitls’ schools. Death took a heavy toll during these years, 
but men and women to replace those who had fallen were 
not lacking, and by 1906, when I first went to the Persian 
Gulf, the American Mission was already a well-established 
institution. 

My chief, Lieut.-Colonel (later Sir Percy) Cox, as British 
Consul-General in South Petsia and Political Resident in 
charge of the. Arabian coast, knew Cantine and Zwemer 
personally, and respected them both. A good Arabic scholar, 
he recognised their erudition; a man of high principles, he 
admired the tenacity with which they preserved their own 
ideals. His subordinates at Muscat and Bahrain and at 
Kuwait, and his colleagues at Basrah, were encouraged 
to help American missionary activities when they could 
ptoperly do so, and the Arab chiefs were not encouraged to 
complain of the subversive activities of men who then, as 
in Ephesus nearly 1900 years before, seemed bent upon 
disturbing popular beliefs... 

In 1909 medical work was started in Matrah, not far 
from Muscat. In 1916 the great influenza epidemic smote 
Arabia and Persia. Ibn Saud, of Arabian monarchs the most 
enlightened, sent for an American doctor from Bahtain ; 
the call was answered and proved to be the first of many. 
The inauguration of an air service from Basrah to India vid 
Bahrain made further visits possible to the Pirate Coast, as 
the long coastline of Muscat and Hasa was long appropriately 
called. 

The discovery by an American company of petroleum in 
Bahrain, and of artesian water, has now transformed the 
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island which for centuries had depended mainly on the peat] 
fisheries and a precarious entrepot trade with the mainland, 
It brought to the American Mission fresh opportunities and 
fresh responsibilities. 

In 1910 medical work was statted at Kuwait, thanks 'to 
the good offices of Shaikh Mubatak with the Shaikh Khazal 
of Mohammetah and the Nagib of Basrah, whose son, 
despaired of in Bombay hospitals, was cuted of a tumour on 
the neck by Dr. Bennett. They had a long tussle with local 
prejudice, for Kuwait had maintained its independence of 
‘Turkey mainly by keeping all foreigners at a distance. A 
school followed in 1913 and later a permanent hospital. 

When the Great War broke out Ibn Saud was neat-by 
with his army, and sought medical ‘aid, not in vain, from Dr. 
C. S. G. Mylrea, who is still (1938) stationed at Kuwait, 
where he occupies a unique position. In the following yeat 
Mubarak died, regretted by every European who knew him, 
and most of all by a younger man, not less great, whom he 
had befriended in adversity, Ibn Saud, to-day King of Saudi 
Arabia. War came to the gates of Kuwait, the hospital was 
full of wounded ; its value and the absolutely disinterested 
service of the staff was recognised. ‘The young Ahmad, who 
succeeded to the Shaikhship of Kuwait, was encouraged to 
learn what he could from Mr. and Mrs. Calverley, of the 
American Mission in Kuwait, and from Dr. Mylrea, and 
owes much to his tutors. In 1931 a chutch was built in 
Kuwait: the services are well attended, as also at Bahrain, 
but, owing to lack of funds, the educational work in Kuwait 
has lapsed, though it was beginning to bear fruit. 

To turn to Basrah. When the British expeditionary 
force entered the town in November 1914 they found the 
American Lansing -Memorial Hospital full of Turkish 
wounded : Dr. Van Ess and his wife were in charge of the 
mission; theit wide knowledge of local affaits.was greatly 
in request. The army wanted an elementary grammar of 
Tragic Arabic; Dr.°"Van Ess produced one with scholarly 
precision and unscholarlike speed. It required a supple- 
mentaty local vocabulary ; that, too, was forthcoming, and 
it was followed by an advanced Arabic grammar which is 
still the standard text-book in Iraq. But war also brought 
typhus; Dr. and Mrs, Bennett caught it from Turkish 
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prisoners they had been nursing. Mrs. Bennett died, fol- 
lowed to her grave by a great company of British officers 
and men, including the writer. 

After the war the Lansing Memorial Hospital was trans- 
ferred to Amarah,! as the Maude Memorial Hospital, recently 
erected, met the needs of Basrah, but. the mission school 
temained at Basrah and prospered, for, as in Beyrut, in Persia 
and elsewhere, so in Bastah, the parents of a child, whether 
Moslem or Christian, who has passed through a mission 
school have no reason to regret their choice, and the Govern- 
ment have learned that such boys can be trusted when they 
gtow to be men. 

Such, very briefly, with’ many omissions, is the history 
of a mission which for fifty years has sought to make good 
Moslems better citizens in the hope that some among them, 
and they the best, will make the sacrifice, to them second only 
to that of life itself, and profess Christ. Its work is not to 
be measured in terms of converts made, in bodies cured, or 
children taught, still less in gallant lives spent, and some- 
times prematurely ended, in regions which to outsiders seem, 
in Lord Curzon’s words when he toured the Persian Gulf in 
1902, ‘so intrinsically abominable and vile.’ There is room 
in the world, and there is need, both for the priest and the 
missionary, for the acolyte at the altar and the surgeon at 
the mission hospital, for the preacher in the market-place, 
and for ‘the school marm’ in the classroom. This I can 
testify—as I draw upon rich stores of memory of those regions 
—that the last thirty years have witnessed a complete change 
in the attitude of Arabs to other religions than their own, 

The four short years of the life and teaching of Jesus, 
says Lecky in his History of European Morals, did mote to 
soften and to moralise mankind than all the disquisitions of 
the philosophers. 

Fifty years of Christian witness in Arabia, the Persian 
Gulf and Persia has profoundly modified the ethical outlook 
of Moslems, Exponents of Islam to-day tend to emphasise 
its points of approach to, rather than its differences from, 
Christianity. Their legislation tends to approximate to 
Western patterns in many ways. A countty once exposed 
to Western ideas can never be the same as before. The new 


1 It is now engaged, with considerable success, in the treatment of leprosy. 
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foundations must embody Western as well as Eastern material 
if what is built thereon is to endure. Christian missions in 
general, and the American Mission in Arabia in particular, 
are doing much, but not a tithe of what should be done, to 
ensure that Arabs, to whom it falls to choose Western material 
with which to build, shall be enabled to distinguish between 
good and bad and between true and false. On their ability 
to do so depends their future. As in China and in Persia, 
in India and elsewhere, Anglo-American co-operation in the 
missionaty field is to-day cordial and complete. The con- 
tribution to the welfare of the world that America is making 
in this sphere is unheralded and little regarded by statesmen 
or merchants, but I believe that it will endure when much 
else has perished. 

The missionary, medical or evangelistic, ordained or lay, 
is content to sow and not to reap. For us all, wise and foolish, 
slave and free, there is one end, yet do our works live after 
us; if we have worked faithfully, then it is well, Potestas 
Dei est, et tibi, Domine, misericordia. 


ARNOLD WILSON. 
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REFORM OF THE LAW 
By Cxarzes Muir 


Durinc the last few months there has been published in 
The Nineteenth Century a series of admirable articles by learned 
Professors of Law on the subject of Law Reform. In nearly 
every one of these articles some phase of the present legal 
system has been mildly criticised, and slight reforms have 
been put forward in a still more temperate and leisurely way. 
Admittedly, reform involves some interference with vested 
interests, and to a professor living comfortably in the 
cloistered security of an ancient university this is unfor- 
tunate. But one hopes there may be further articles from 
practical lawyers in close touch with working-class. people 
in industrial areas, who see dangerous situations arising from 
wholesale injustice, and who may be a little impatient at the 
attitude of these mild and leisured gentlemen. . 

Mr. Peter Scott, an extremely able and experienced social 
worker, writes on January 28, 1938, in the correspondence 
columns of The Times, of conditions in Wales in the following 
terms : 


From one end of these areas to the other, the accepted standards 
are collapsing, the process of moral and social disintegration creep- 
ing in to take their place. The rot is insidious, widespread, and 
deep-rooted ; its seriousness is such that nothing but the awakening 
of the national conscience to its existence, and then long years 
of reconstruction, can stop it. 


Elsewhere in the same letter he says : 


Authority, awate of what is happening, is often forced by the 
magnitude of the problem to close its eyes to the facts. 


Speaking with a good deal of experience of a ‘ special 
atea,” I would agree in every particular with Mr. Scott’s 
description, and I know many other experienced men and 
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women who would do the same. I would add this further 
point. The demoralisation (which I think arises from a 
feeling of injustice) is contagious, particularly in times of 
acute depression, and it must be resisted at its points of 
infection if it is not to spread widely. Mr. Peter Scott’s 
remedy is artificially arranged ‘subsistence employment.’ 
I venture to assert that that is only a temporary expedient, 
and that the real remedy is a greater measure of justice, which 
will create a feeling of confidence and security, and which 
will of itself combat the demoralisation and dishonesty, 
Working men have often said to me : ‘ Why should I be honest 
and upright, when rich people, assisted by barristers and 
solicitors, are being dishonest ? ’ 

I do not concede the truth of such propositions, but 
one must admit that the artificial and patchwork condition 
of our law and its administration does enable those who are 
accurately and skilfully advised to avoid hardships and to 
obtain great advantages over those who are uninformed. 
Whether what is needed is called social justice or legal 
justice is immaterial, so long as there is the same measure 
of justice for rich and poor, and in rich areas and poor areas, 
That is not so at present. 

In the comparatively rich area where I live, and where 
nearly every householder is engaged in some form of directing 
industry (that is, he belongs to the governing class), rules 
apply which are quite different from those which apply in 
working-class districts. For example, men and women ate 
paid according to the work they do, and they are free within 
wide limits to live their lives as they please, and to find hap- 
piness as they think best. These features not only form the 
basis of middle-class society, but they appear to most people 
socially just. In the working-class area where much of my 
work has lain in recent years these socially just conditions 
do not exist. Men and women are frequently getting more 
for doing nothing than they would be if working at their 
normal employment. This appears appallingly unfair to 
most self-respecting people, especially in working-class 
districts where manual labour involves not only great physical 
effort, but frequently entails substantial personal risk. 

Thete is an anecdote going round the unemployment 
centre of which I am chairman which is called ‘ The Labour 
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Exchange Manager’s Gratitude.’ It is said to be true, 
although not occurring in the immediate locality. An unem- 
ployed man was overpaid a substantial amount. Being 
honest, he went to the local labour exchange manager and 
disclosed the overpayment. The manager was greatly 
impressed with the man’s honesty, and told him that, as a 
reward, an attempt would be made to place him in work. 
The following week he was placed in a job at 10s. a week 
less than he got on the ‘ dole’! 

Ihave been told of very many cases where men and women 
would be financially much better off on the ‘ dole’ than when 
working. Quite recently an extremely upright woman 
asked me what her daughter (aged twenty) ought to do in 
the following circumstances. The daughter’s nett wage 
(excluding reasonable expenses) brought her in half as much 
as her unemployment benefit. The hours of work were 
fifty per week, to which had to be added about twelve per 
week for travelling. The girl was not very strong, and the 
mother thought that the work was overtaxing her. There 
was no chance of other work. Would it be right for her 
daughter to go on the ‘dole’? I explained the law to the 
woman, whose comment (with which I partially agree) was 
that the law is very unjust and favours slackers. 

The domestic injustices are at least as numerous and as 
demoralising as those relating to employment. A priest, 
who works heroically in the area with which I am acquainted, 
recently said to me: ‘I have just been going round a place 
which has been declared a clearance area and where all the 
houses are to be pulled down, telling my parishioners what 
is to happen. They ask how. much compensation they will 
get, and when I say that I do not think they will get any, 
they cannot believe that British justice can allow such things.’ 
He added that the more respectable the people, the more 
they felt the injustice. Another clergyman spoke of ‘ the 
crescendo of misery and unhappiness ’ which followed upon 
asimilar scheme. The rich and complacent citizen may quote 
the lawyers’ excuse, that hard cases make bad law ; but the 
knowledge of these hard cases, whether they be few or 
many, spreads through working-class districts, increasing 
the feeling of injustice, of uncertainty, and of bitterness 
against the more fortunate to an extent which is known only 
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to those who actually go into these areas and have friends 
among the sufferers. As the ‘ inflation’ in Germany (which 
dispossessed so many respectable people of their life’s savings) 
must have contributed to the present unfortunate state of 
Europe, so the manifest injustices in Britain may contribute 
to difficulties in years to come unless some comprehensive 
measures of legal reform are undertaken. 

In lecturing to working-class audiences on Justice, I 
find the sense of unfairness deeply imbedded, and I can find 
no explanation of injustices such as those I have outlined, 
other than the fact that the laws are made and administered 
by rich absentee officials who have neither the time nor the 
inclination to visit working-class areas and to ascertain the 
true state of affairs. I find it difficult to restrain my contempt 
for the highly placed lawyers who speak complacently of 
English justice as it is to-day. 

The improvement of transport renders the need for an 
impartial and efficient system of justice still more imperative, 
because the population is tending to break up into one-class 
communities, each having its own political views and pre- 
judices ; and a system of justice is the only way to prevent 
one set of sectional interests and prejudices from overriding 
others and establishing class tyranny. In industrial districts 
where class hatred has existed for generations, this segrega- 
tion of the population into classes is emphasising class dis- 
tinctions and class opinions. The situation is not going to 
be solved by setting up a bureaucracy. As Mr. Peter Scott 
points out, the magnitude of the problem (and, I would add, 
the potential political power of the working classes) makes 
the average Government official turn a blind eye to these 
matters. After all, he is a servant of the public; he has to 
do what he is told by his chiefs, and he is not requited or 
permitted to criticise legislation or administration. 

When it comes to suggesting immediate and effective 
reforms it seems to be a paramount consideration that the 
average citizen should not regard the courts as punitive so 
much as protective. Also, the personnel of the tribunals 
should have the confidence of the local people, and should 
not be capable of being labelled ‘ rich’ (¢.¢., drawing huge 
salaries) or ‘ absentee’ (¢.¢., living out of the area). I am 
convinced that qualified lawyers and laymen who ate not 
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paid: particularly large salaries, and who are familiar with 
industrial and working-class conditions in the area where 
they administer justice, are far more likely to be able to 
renew the respect for English justice than is a £5000-a-year 
judge of assize, who lives in London and is both ‘ rich’ and 
‘absentee ’ in the eyes of working-class folk. 

Regional: courts are therefore essential. Further, a 
uniform or ‘ planned ’ system of justice is highly desirable, 
so'that all types of justice—civil, administrative, and penal— 
may be conducted in the same manner. Specialisation is of 
course necessary. No judge or group of judges can hope to 
be qualified and experienced in every branch of law and 
business. 

Theoretically, the weakness of regional courts is the 
tendency of local judges to become connected with, or 
partial to, one section of the community in the area where 
they administer justice ; but there are many ways of guarding 
against this known weakness—+.g., by having a court com- 
posed of persons drawn from different sections of the com- 
munity, and by providing an effective appeal system. 
Actually, there are local courts existing to-day which have to 
a matked degree the confidence of the working people. 

The psychological effect of such a system of justice would, 
I believe, renew the feeling of confidence in justice which 
used to exist before the war, and lay the foundation for the 
reconstruction which Mr. Scott urges. Tinkering with the 
law to prevent this hardship or to correct that abuse only 
causes repercussions in other spheres of business or domestic 
life, and not infrequently causes greater hardships and 
abuses than those which the Legislature set out to cure. 
The need for confidence in the law and in legal administra- 
tion is emphasised in the statement continually being made 
by experienced judges—namely, that justice must not only 
be done, but. must also appear to be done. This is merely 
one way of pointing out the psychological importance of 
having an apparently just system of legal administration. 

' In the course of my experience in a ‘ special area ’ (lectut- 
ing to working-class audiences on Justice, being connected 
with several types of social work and being on some adminis- 
trative tribunals) I hear of a great number of cases of alleged 
injustice, and I have over a number of years attempted to 
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collect data with a view to ascertaining the real causes of 
injustice. I have reached the definite conclusion that not 
more than one out of every five injustices is due to faulty 
laws. I believe that about three out of every five are due 
to inefficient procedure, under which heading I include: 
(2) Inexperienced or unqualified judges who fail to ascertain 
the true facts owing to lack of experience or skill ; (6) expen- 
sive and complicated procedure which handicaps a litigant 
in presenting his case adequately to the court ; (¢) oppressive 
procedure—in particular, fear of cross-examination and 
damaging publicity, which frightens away from the courts 
many persons who have suffered grave injustice. 

The fifth injustice in every five cases is, I believe, due to 
the human frailty of judges; their prejudices have been 
played upon by advocates or have been aroused by other 
circumstances, so that unconsciously (or it may be recklessly) 
the facts have been distorted to fit in with those prejudices, 
I am personally acquainted with many lawyers—including 
judges—who have an astonishing capacity for treating as 
irrelevant facts which do not fit in with their prejudices. 

I venture to conclude by saying that legal reform is an 
urgent need to counteract the demoralisation which is deep- 
seated in many industrial areas and that in any scheme of 
reform the psychological element is a primary consideration. 
Moreover, the measures must be framed in the light of their 
probable effect on public confidence in the administration 
of justice. In the large industrial area where I reside there 
is to-day a very able and critical body of opinion (not always 
well informed nor free from strong prejudices) which cannot 
be ignored or treated as if it were of no account. It has no 
faith in rich absentee judges. 

As regards actual injustice, the three causes which I have 
enumerated must be attacked separately. Reform of sub- 
stantive law is, I think, the least pressing need. Reform of 
procedure and safeguards against the prejudiced judge are, 
I believe, the most pressing needs if confidence in the impat- 
tial administration of English justice is to be regained and the 
present-day demoralisation resisted. 


CHARLES MuIR 
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WILD GAME AND PRESERVATION 
By Str THomas Comyn-PLatr 


Ir is only within comparatively recent years that Govern- 
ments throughout the world have turned their attention to 
the question of Wild Game Preservation, The United 
States, Africa, Canada, India, however, are to-day one and 
all keen preservationists, and the interest is spreading. As 
to whether animals that cannot be domesticated are worth 
preserving is a question I will not discuss here. But there 
is this much to be said, in opposition to the extinctionist, 
that wild life, placed on the lowest basis, has certainly a 
commercial value which should not be overlooked. After 
all, no game, then, sportsmen, guns, ammunition, licences dis- 
appear, all of which go to swell any Government exchequer. 
And there are many other advantages in preservation. 

Under which heading, Material or Aésthetic, a national 
game reserve should be classed—such, for example, as that 
in South Africa—is a little difficult to say. There, in the 
Kruger Park where wild animals of every kind roam freely, 
shooting is prohibited entirely; the sportsman gives way 
to the tourist. The Government nevertheless scores finan- 
cially, though ostensibly preservation is the one object in 
view. One might describe such places—and there are several 
—as natural ‘ zoos,’ for the game moves about freely, can be 
seen, and multiplies undisturbed. This is the ideal of pre- 
servation. 

The next best thing is a ‘reserve,’ which is far more 
common. Such areas are carefully watched ; there are strict 
game laws and close seasons, and the sportsman is strictly 
limited as to his ‘ kill.’ The reserve in Ceylon is a case in 
point. Here, again, the Government scores by reason of 
licences, the sale of munitions, etc., whilst at the same time 
wild life is carefully preserved. Preservation, therefore, is 
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one better than the ‘ quality of mercy’: it is thrice blessed, 
for Government, game and sportsmen all benefit. Not to 
mention the native, who poaches where possible, and either 
feeds on or sells the result of his labour. It is well to bear 
in mind this side of the question because of the statement, 
so often made, that sportsmen alone are interested in game 
preservation. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 

But however that may be, I approach the question here 
from an entirely different angle, for reserves, game regula- 
tions and the best supervision in the world are no certain 
guarantee against the ultimate extinction of wild life : national 
parks are really the only possible safeguard. And even here 
one may speculate as to how long the Kruger Park would 
remain if gold, or some other mineral, was found near-by. 
But sufficient for the day. 

Meanwhile, those who are interested in the preservation 
of wild life may turn with much satisfaction and great hope 
to Malaya, where a national park is now in course of forma- 
tion. Here is a lead that other British Dependencies might 
follow ; the circumstances are worth recalling. Some few 
years ago the Sultans of Pahang, Kelantan and Trengganu, 
wishing to commemorate the Jubilee of the late King 
George V., approached the home Government as to how 
they might give still further proof of their loyalty and good- 
will. In reply, a national park for the preservation of Malayan 
fauna was suggested and at once agreed to. Accordingly an 
atea of close upon 2000 square miles was set aside for the 
purpose in a district where the territories of the three sul- 
tanates met. I have visited the spot, and a more ideal refuge 
for game it would be hard to find. To begin with, as scenery 
the country is magnificent. Fringed with a deep belt of 
forest, there are many rivers that have their source in the 
surrounding hills; broad valleys; deep glades, and, in the 
highlands, large open patches that produce a coarse growth 
particularly good for feeding. The animals therefore are, 
so to speak, held to the spot. 

And then, too (and this is of the utmost importance) 
there are many salt ‘licks ’—in other words, saline springs, 
which are as necessary to big game as food itself. Add to 
these attractions the almost complete absence of native 
life, the difficulty of approach—for there ate only a few 
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tracks at present—and it requires little imagination to realise 
that Nature herself is on the side of the animals. 

Exactly what game—TI mean number and species—is to 
be found hete is hard to say, for, so far, only a few officials 
have penetrated the country at all. But, judging by outward 
appearances, there would seem to be everything to satisfy 
the convenience and taste of the most shy and fastidious 
animal. My views ate the result of only a short stay in the 
district, but they are backed by officials and others who have 
seen and heard much, 

Accompanied by the chief game warden, I visited the 
outskirts of the proposed park last year. By a canoe journey 
of nearly twelve hours we made out way, by a fairly broad 
fiver that twisted and turned by steep banks and shallows, 
always through dense forest and impenetrable undergrowth. 
There was little sign of life; a few small birds of the king- 
fisher kind flitted across the water, or an inquisitive monkey, 
with the noise of a splash, would drop to a lower bough the 
better to see what was passing. Sometimes a rising fish, 
not unlike a carp, rippled the surface in a series of rings, 
whilst, in the tree-tops, bees in myriads, like smudges on the 
clear sky, swarmed above their natural hives that hung like 
huge witch-balls from the dead boughs. 

Towards sunset, rounding a bend of the stream, we 
approached a small wooden hut perched on a steep bank 
ahead. Here we stayed the night with the native watcher, 
as he is called, whose duty it is to keep toll of the game seen, 
clear and cut tracks and, as fat as possible, prevent poaching. 
As, however, the atea for which he is responsible is about 
half the size of Rutland, it is a difficult job. And if his hut, 
taised on posts and built by himself, is somewhat primitive, 
it is better than a tent which attracts everything that crawls 
and bites. 

At present, sight-seeing in these parts is not easy. Given 
time and money, however, things could be very different. 
But at least one can visit a few ‘ salt licks ’ where the animals 
collect from far and near. 

Always difficult to arrive at, the ‘ licks ’ are in the thickest 
forest and always in an open space, sufficiently large to prevent 
an animal being taken by surprise. A tock surface and a 
muddy pool are all that one sees at first sight. But if one 
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looks closer there is a small crevice from which the salt 
water trickles. It is easy to tell by the spoor the various 
animals that have been there—elephant, rhinoceros, sambur, 
seladang and deer are constant visitors. And, if one sits in 
the ‘ hide’ and waits, the chances are that one and all will 
atrive towards sunset for an evening dose | 

It is a wonderful sight. One knows when a large animal 
is approaching by the breaking of the low boughs: the wild 
dog gives a curious bark ; the pig a deep snuffle. The deer, 
more cautious and timid, put their heads through the under- 
growth the better to make sure that the coast is clear. 

During a wait of two hours I saw deer, pig and elephant, 
But being particularly anxious to meet with a seladang— 
the Malayan buffalo—I decided to visit a ‘lick’ another 
day’s journey up river where the watcher reported two or 
three had lately been seen. The trouble was that in the 
upper reaches there were many rapids and the water was low. 
As the rowers, however, know every rock and shallow and 
the native canoes are as impervious as indiarubber, there 
was every chance that all would be well. Anyhow, at day- 
break the next morning we started off. 

For the fitst few hours we paddled along with ease, still 
with dense jungle on either side. By degrees, however, 
the current became stronger, paddling more difficult, until 
at last a number of half-submerged boulders barred our way. 
By the noise of the water, the many swirls and patches of 
foam, it was evident that we were near the first rapid. And 
a few minutes later we were out on the bank with the men 
above their waists in water, stumbling, shouting and falling 
as they dragged the canoe against the strong current. Round 
and over the huge rocks they struggled their way for the 
best part of an hour, until at last the canoe was in slack 
water again. Why it was not broken to bits and the men all 
drowned is a mystery. Such things do happen, but not 
often. The explanation is that they know every yard of the 
river and are past masters at their work. Passing two more 
rapids—always with the same struggle—we eventually 
reached the watcher’s hut, and at daybreak started off for 
the ‘ lick ? where we hoped to find the seladang. 

It was a long walk, but the watcher had kept the way 
clear, filled in the swamps, and made a rough bridge 
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wherever a tree had fallen across a stream. More than that, 
he had cut new paths to connect up with existing tracks and 
other ‘ licks,’ which must be easily accessible if the game is 
to be watched. As all roads lead to Rome, so all tracks lead 
to water, for where that is found game is sure to collect. 

As we made our way through a tunnel of trees, every 
now and then some animal, scared at our approach, would 
move off to safer cover. One could see nothing ; one could 
only judge the size of the animal by the snapping of twigs 
or the breaking of boughs. But the watcher knew and could 
tell you exactly whether it was a deer, a wild dog, or an 
elephant that was hurrying away. And so it happened, for 
on hearing a particularly loud crash he suddenly stopped, 
put his hand to his mouth and whispered ‘ Seladang.’ Very 
cautiously we moved on, looking for a gap that might give 
us a clear sight, when I noticed that the path ahead was 
blocked. Thinking it was merely a sharp turn, I walked on. 
But the obstacle, whatever it was, puzzled me the nearer I 
approached it. To add to the mystery the trees shut out 
most of the light. All I could see was what appeared to be 
a huge boulder, several feet high and half as broad, with a 
gtey patch in the centre and a sort of crescent on top. There 
was no movement, and not a sound. 

It was all very odd, and, turning round, I saw the watcher 
lying on his back, beckoning to me to do the same. But 
curiosity got the better of me: I should see nothing if I 
lay down. So very slowly I walked on. And now the 
weird obstacle was scarcely twenty yards away—still immov- 
able, still a puzzle. For at least five minutes I stood and 
watched, when suddenly something twitched, just below 
the crescent, a reddish leaf, so it appeared, was thrust out of 
the grey patch, and the obstacle began to move. Then I 
tealised that what I had been looking at was the head and 
shoulders of an enormous animal—a seladang. Hoping 
that it would turn and give me a full-length view, I stepped 
slowly forward, when with a loud bellow it wheeled round 
and crashed away through the thick undergrowth. 

One is always apt to magnify the size of the animals one 
hunts, particularly those that get away! But it was certainly 
a seladang, and far bigger than any buffalo I had ever set 
eyes upon, What I took for a crescent were its horns; the 
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gtey patch its muzzle; the reddish leaf its tongue... The 
watcher—they are always out to please—said that it was one 
of the biggest seladangs he had ever seen, and that the spread 
of the horns was at least five feet ! Idoubt that. But certainly 
to my unaccustomed eye it appeared a mammoth. 

One is told that the seladang, rarely seen, has reached 
extinction point. But I am not so certain. Difficult of 
approach, very shy, he is the hermit of beasts. For this 
reason I am inclined to think that there are many mote in 
Malaya than one is led to believe. Add to this that it has 
no commercial value, why should it not be holding its 
own in the animal world ? 

The rhinoceros, on the other hand, is a very different 
proposition; for its horn, if weighed against dollars, is 
more precious than silver to the Chinaman, who firmly 
believes that, ground down and mixed with certain ingrte- 
dients, it is a medicine that ensures health, strength and 
happiness! No wonder the animal is in demand and hunted 
wherever found! His one chance, therefore, of avoiding 
ultimate extinction is retreat into a sanctuary, such as a 
national park. The question is, will he live to arrive there ? 
It is to be hoped so, otherwise he will soon follow the ‘ dodo’ 
and be seen no more. And this is not the only animal on the 
danger list by any means. 

Briefly stated, the race to-day is between man and beast. 
Unfortunately, preservation is a plant of slow and difficult 
growth; commercialism, on the other hand, runs wild. 
Still, I am prepared to back the beast if only he is given a 
fair chance. And herein lies the advantage of national 
parks, not only in Malaya, but wherever wild life exists. 

It is an interesting fact, though little realised, that very 
slowly but very surely the camera is outwitting the gun: 
the urge to kill is subsiding; trophies are at a discount. 
To see animals in their natural surroundings, study theit 
habits and take photographs as well, and all this at a saving 
of time, trouble and expense, is to appreciate wild life from 
the very best standpoint. And let no one imagine that this 
new orientation of sport eliminates danger. Rather the 
reverse, for to track an elephant or tiger with only a camera 
requires an unusually iron nerve. I do not suggest that the 
photographer-sportsman starts off without a gun, but I do 
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say that he never uses it except in cases of emergency. For 
instance, I have met a much daring photographer who 
approached to within ten yards of a rogue elephant: the 
animal turned on him, was photographed as it charged, but 
was shot within ten yards of the camera. 

I believe that in time the near approach, not the deadly 
aim, will be the sportsman’s object. Meanwhile, unless 
wild life is preserved, the day will come when there will be 
nothing left either to see or shoot, Preservation, therefore, 
is the immediate necessity, and the national park, as in Malaya, 
meets the case. It has been suggested that it should be run 
on some such lines as the Kruger Park. But I doubt whether 
that will be possible for many years to come, In the first 
place, it is very inaccessible, being forty-eight hours by rail 
and canoe from the nearest port of call—Singapore; in the 
second place, there are few large open spaces; and, lastly, 
when the rivers are in flood one might be held up for days, 

Time may obviate all these drawbacks. For the present, 
however, one can only look upon the gift of the three Sultans 
as an ideal sanctuary where wild life can be left to live and 
thrive undisturbed ; it is. for Government to see that. this is 
done. To watch and ward 2000 square miles, however, is 
no easy matter. But, from what I know of those in authority, 
everything possible will be done in this direction, and I 
believe with success. The pace may be slow, but nothing 
moves quickly east of Suez. Indeed, to hurry things is 
merely to invite trouble. The all-important factor is to 
convince the native—not only in Malaya, but in other 
countries—that game preservation, generally, is to his 
advantage. Once that is thoroughly realised, game regula- 
tions will be respected. Nevertheless, a national park is the 
goal to be aimed at if the fauna of the world is to be saved 
from destruction at the hands of man. 


T. Comyn-Piarr. 
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EARLY VICTORIAN MEMORIES 


By Mrs. LivEING 


Tue Victorian age has now passed into history. Few are 
now living who can recall its earlier and middle years, and 
the memories of one born in the hungry ’forties give us 
a glimpse of that past which, though it lives for many of 
us in the novels of Jane Austen and Anthony Trollope, 
has in its social conditions more affinity with those of 
* Sybil.’ 

Frances Harriet Torlesse (she died only recently) was born 
in 1839, the youngest of the eleven children of the Rev. Charles 
Martin Torlesse, for fifty-eight years curate and vicar of Stoke 
by Nayland in the county of Suffolk, and of Catherine Gurney 
Wakefield, his wife—a remarkable couple, far in advance of 
their time. They—for Mrs. Torlesse was the leading spirit— 
ruled their parish with authority, striving with heart and soul 
to lift the agricultural labourer, earning starvation wages, 
ground down by the game laws, the workhouse for his old 
age, from his state of practical serfdom to conditions more 
approaching those of civilised life. At home they could do 
but little ; the work was heartbreaking, for the unconscious 
tyranny of landowners and farmers was part of the accepted 
otder of things, not to be questioned; but what could be 
done they did, and with fearless courage. Their daughter’s 
recollections give a vivid picture of life in a scattered country 
parish in the ’thirties and "forties, in the days before the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, the days when ‘ A wet harvest and a bloody 
war’ was the favourite toast at the rent dinners, and when 
the vicar could expect to be tarred and feathered for his 
obstinate advocacy of their repeal—in the view of the farmers 
a most unnecessary and pernicious reform. When in 1850 
the news of Sir Robert Peel’s death reached the neighbouring 
village, the churchwarden, owner of a large flour mill, ordered 
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the church bells to be rung in rejoicing at the death of an 
enemy. 

Sheep stealing was a common offence, punished, if not 
with death, with transportation. Commons were being 
enclosed apace. Rick burning, as an act of retaliation, began 
as soon as the harvest was gathered in, and night by night the 
horizon was lit by the ‘ Swing fires,’ supposed to have been 
started by an imaginary ‘Captain Swing.’ The tower of 
Stoke Church dominated the surrounding country, and night 
after night the family would climb to its top to watch the 
fires burning in all directions. 

Wages were 9s. a week, with additions at haysel and 
harvest. The boys left school at eight years old for bird 
scating, by which they could earn 6d. a week. The girls 
were left untaught. In looking through the church registers 
of that date, while 2 few men could sign their names, no 
woman could do more than make a cross. Both women and 
girls worked at stone picking, and a woman with a good-sized 
family could glean enough corn to last from harvest to 
Christmas. But even with such additions to his income, the 


Suffolk agricultural labourer in the early days of the century 
was practically a pauper throughout his life. 
Life at the vicarage was austere enough. 


The chief impressions of my childhood [Fanny Torlesse writes] are 
those of poverty, and of having to be extremely careful about food. 
Milk was a rare commodity. There were no dairy farms in the parish, 
and milk for the household must be fetched from two, sometimes three 
farmers who only kept one cow each. Butter was equally scarce. Only 
the elders were allowed fresh butter. Bread was baked once a week, 
but was not eaten till the week following, but in spite of its age it was not 
stale, as might have been expected.. The cottagers eked out their scanty 
food with turnips. To pick a turnip in a field was not looked upon as 
theft, and turnips consequently formed a large part of the labourers’ diet. 


The general poverty of the time was increased tenfold by 
the Irish famine of 1845, caused by the failure of the potato 
crop. Few people realise that its death roll was over a million 
lives. Wheaten bread was not touched by the vicarage 
household that winter, for though wheat flour could be had 
in England, Mr. and Mrs. Torlesse saved every possible 
expense to help the starving people. Bread was made from 
a mixture of maize flour and carrots, and was not unpalatable. 
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The game laws were perhaps the deepest source of 
oppression to the half-starved labourer. None but a land- 
owner and those allowed by him might kill ground game. 
To quote Fanny Torlesse : 


We might watch the pheasants walking in our garden, and quietly 
eating our vegetables, but we dared not even turn them out. I once 
counted seventy hares in a field of springing wheat, carefully picking 
out ‘the main shoots and eating them. They would come into ‘the 
cottage gardens and eat what they liked without any fear,-for no one 
was allowed to keep a dog. One family lived in an out of the way 
cottage in a remote part of the parish. In a very hard winter, the father 
snared and killed a hare-in his garden. For this crime he was tried 
at the magistrates’ bench, and sentenced to a month’s imprisonment 
with hard labour. ‘This meant the treadmill. When he returned home 
his health was hopelessly broken, and he died shortly after from 
pneumonia brought on by exposure, leaving a wife and seven young 
children as a charge on the rates. 

Life in a remote village of the eastern counties would not 
appear at first glance to offer much scope for excitement. 
But Charles and Catherine Torlesse were immersed, not only 
in their parish activities, but in the larger interests of the time, 
and their children were brought up with a wider horizon 
before their eyes than ordinary village life could give. To 
begin with, there was the atmosphere of romance. Catherine 
Torlesse’s brother was Edward Gibbon Wakefield, the 
pioneer of emigration. He was a widower with two children 
when he startled all England, and prejudiced his subsequent 
eminent career, by his famous elopement and Gretna Green 
mattiage with Miss Turnet, heiress and ward in Chancery. 
This extraordinary escapade caused a sensation throughout 
he country, and his trial and sentence of three years’ imprison- 
ment in Newgate was the not unnatural result. It should be 
made clear that Mr. and Mrs. Torlesse would have. been 
horrified at the thought of this irresponsible action, undet- 
taken for a bet, being looked on as romantic, which in fact it 
was not. They were shocked to the very depth of their 
being. Very properly they looked upon Wakefield as a black 
sheep. ‘No words,’ says their daughter, ‘ can describe the 
grief caused to them by his conduct, and by the social stigma 
attached to his name.’ But their house was always open to 
him, and Catherine Torlesse cared for his motherless children 
as though they had been her own. 
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Newgate turned Edward Gibbon Wakefield out in 1830 a 
chastened and refotmed character. He retrieved his past 
incredible folly, though he could never play the part in 
public life which his outstanding ability and far-sighted vision 
must otherwise have gained him. But during his three years’ 
imprisonment he studied, and studied profoundly, the then 
barbarous convict system. He ‘wrote a book on Pwnishment 
by Death, which went far to repeal the shocking laws which 
condemned even young children to capital punishment. He 
denounced the system of planting our colonies with criminals, 
and; deeply impressed with the futility of such methods, he 
evolved, and helped to put in practice, the far-seeing system of 
free colonies known by his name as the Wakefield theory. 

This had a far-reaching effect on the remote countty 
patish. ‘The villagers of Stoke became the pioneers of 
fiineteenth-century etnigration. Catherine Torlesse thtew 
herself heart and soul into het brother’s projects. She 
shated his vision of the agricultural labourer, in serfdom at 
home, the hated workhouse the only shelter for his old age, 
as a respected and prosperous citizen in a free and untram- 
melled land. Emigration became the ruling passion of het 
life. She sent out her sons together with the flower of the 
patish. Christchurch, New Zealand, is peopled with the 
descendants of Stoke families; and who with any knowledge 
of the present colony would say that her dreams were not 
fulfilled ? 

In 1841 the first three ships left Gravesend to form the 
colony of Nelson, New Zealand, and Charles Torlesse, 
Cathetine’s eldest son, led the first party of emigrants from 
Stoke. His father preached to the assembled passengers and 
crews before they set ‘sail, taking as his text 1 Peter iii. 13 : 
* And who is-he that will hatm you, if ye be followers of that 
which is good?’ A rough copy of that sermon is in the 
archives of the colony to-day. 

On looking back [says Fanny Torlesse] it seems to me that the 
pivot on which my mother’s life turned, was waiting for the mail. It 
is impossible to realise now what separation meant in those early days 
of colonisation, There was no certainty whatever when letters would 
arrive. They were sent by whalers, or returning emigrant ships, and 
sometimes a whole year would elapse without news. I have often 
thought that the peace and happiness of the last twelve months of her 
life were induced by the fact that her beloved sons had passed from this 
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world, and were nearer to her in the unseen than when she was constantly 
picturing their trials and illnesses in the Antipodes. 

To us [she continues] the effect of emigration meant a constant 
outlook to the other ends of the world. Our life was coloured by it. 
One of my occupations as a very small child was to collect acorns, 
chestnuts, beechmast and other seeds for planting in New Zealand. 
Such collections took the place of toys. I cannot remember having 
any. As a rule the farmers resented the efforts made to send their best 
labourers, for my parents were determined that those who were to found 
a new country should be of the best quality. Never could they be 
persuaded to give a young ne’er do weel a last chance. 


First the excitement of the elopement, with Newgate to 
follow, then murder and avenging dreams. The Red Batn 
murder in the adjoining parish was as famous as the Wakefield 
elopement. Maria Marten,a labourer’s daughter, disappeared, 
No trace of her could be found, but night after night her 
mother dreamed that she had been murdered, and that her 
body lay beneath the flooring of the Red Barn near by. When 
this dream had persisted for many months, the farmer who 
owned the barn decided to clear the matter up. The mother 
pointed out the place, and the planks were removed. There 
lay the body of the girl. It was known that she had hada 
lover, a man named Corder. The crime was traced to him 
and he was hanged. The circumstances connected with the 
murder took hold of the public imagination, and it is not yet 
forgotten. The, melodrama of the Red Barn Murder still 
tours the provinces, and when I was recently in the village of 
Polstead, a labourer took pains to show me how well the Red 
Barn could be seen from his cottage. Fanny Torlesse 
remembers how the church clerk told her father that he was 
working at the time in the field close by, and could not 
understand why ravens, unknown in those parts, should 
hover neat the barn. She adds that he was a veracious man, 
and was certain that he saw three at a time | 

Travel in the early days of the century was of course by 
coach, and as Stoke lay on the main road between Norwich 
and London, the arrival and return of the daily coach, as it 
swept through the village, was a never-failing excitement. 
In course of time the railway was brought as far as Colchester, 
and in 1851 the whole family travelled to London in open 
trucks to see the Great Exhibition—a marvellous event in 
their lives. The advent of the railway, far from bringing 
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Stoke nearer to the great world, added to its isolation, for the 
coaches no longer ran, the station was seven miles away, and 
the village, now far from the stream of life, was more and 
mote left to its own resources. 

Emigration, absorbing though it might be, formed only 
one of many activities. Charles and Catherine Torlesse could 
not alter the oppressive laws ; they could get little sympathy 
from their better-class parishioners whom those laws benefited, 
aud who complained with some reason that by emigration the 
parish was denuded of its best workers. But they could 
teach their people, and teach they did. The only school in 
the parish for the labourers’ sons was kept by old Master 
Gtimsey. He taught reading, writing and arithmetic, but as 
the boys mostly left when they were eight years old, the 
education could be of only the most elementary character. 
Catherine Torlesse made up her mind that there should be a 
school for girls. She faced the recalcitrant farmers’ wives, 
who argued that if the ‘ mawthers’ were taught to read and 
write they would never do their work, and with infinite 
difficulty and chiefly by means of a bazaar—unheard-of event 
in Stoke, but successful—she raised the money, the school 
was built, and the girls were taught reading, writing, the 
elements of arithmetic and the Catechism. The afternoons 
were given up to needlework, which was so beautiful that the 
school was able in great measure to support itself by the sale 
of trousseaux and layettes. Fine needlework had always been 
practised. No self-respecting mothet. would have her 
daughter’s trousseau made except by hand. The labourers’ 
smocks, with all their variety of intricate stitches, were works 
of art. Education difficulties were finally ended by the 
generosity of the squire, who built good schools for boys and 
gitls. The vicar and his wife continued to teach in them, 
and Mr. Torlesse’s lessons would be remembered by all who 
heard them, for he was a born teacher, and would make any 
subject interesting. The teaching of religion was of the first 
importance. Every Friday afternoon was given, up to the 
hearing of lessons learnt during the week, and no child left 
school without a definite knowledge of both Bible and Prayer 
Book. With the Education Act of 1870 religious teaching 
could only be given before or after the register was. matked 
Mr. Torlesse, then an old man, was in the schools. daily at 
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nine o’clock to give or superintend the scripture lesson, and 
not till he was eighty-four did he give up this self-imposed 
duty. 

Music had always been a passion with him. He taught 
the schoolchildren on the tonic-sol-fa system with no aid but 
a tuning-fork, but they learned to sing accurately in four parts, 
and sometimes even eight. Suffolk is not a musical county, 
and such results were an achievement. Fanny Torlesse 
remembers the days when one servant at least at the vicarage 
must be able to sing. When all three maids were musical, 
it was something of a trial to Mts. Torlesse, who had no love 
for music, and doubted the wisdom of spending so much 
time and energy on it. But the vicar had no doubts. He 
looked on music as a means for uplifting and influencing the 
whole of village life, and Stoke was the first village in England 
to hold a choral festival. From that time onwards, diocesan 
choral festivals were an annual event, and the choir would 
drive twenty miles or more in a springless waggon starting 
at five in the morning to take part in them. 

By emigration, Charles and Catherine Torlesse gave new 
life and hope to those of their parishioners who would, they 
thought, be worthy of it, but they were equally desirous of 
saving those who could not leave the village, from an old age 
spent in the dreaded workhouse, an only too common lot. 
Catherine Torlesse had spent her girlhood with her grand- 
mother, Priscilla Wakefield, the foundress of Frugality Banks, 
and knew that thrift could be practised under the most 
unpromising circumstances. She inspired her husband, and 
with the help of friends in the neighbourhood, the Stoke and 
Melford Benefit Society was founded in the year 1828, which 
by means of quarterly contributions ensured for its members 
payment in sickness and at death. The special feature of the 
club was that these payments catried with them an annuity 
at the age of sixty-five, thus anticipating old-age pensions. 
The society took firm root and spread over the county, and 
its annual feast became one of the events of the neighbout- 
hood. Each village displayed its own banner, and the 
members matched in procession to the church, headed by a 
brass band, to have a service of thanksgiving, followed by 
a public dinner and speeches. ‘The society has stood both the 
test of years and the strain of the annuities, and still flourishes. 
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Fanny Totlesse has vivid memories of the fashions, 
Petticoats wete worn in abundance, flannel» ones being a 
necessity. In 1859 she was one of twelve bridesmaids to a 
friend who was married in Westminster Abbey. She wore 
seven petticoats. First the flannel one ; then one of moreen ; 
thirdly, the crinoline made of steel hoops. Over it came a 
white embroidered longcloth petticoat reaching to the ankles ; 
then a white silk one long to the ground, and over this two 
muslin petticoats exactly the length of the dress. Lastly 
came the actual dress of white tarlatan trimmed with bands 
of mauve ribbon down the front of the dress and round the 
skirt. The bridesmaids wore large sprays of white and putple 
lilac on their heads, with tulle veils reaching to the ground, 

The muslin petticoats, Fanny Torlesse looked on as the 
bane of her girlhood, for she had to be her own laundry-inaid. 
A full-dress muslin petticoat took seven widths of material, 
and to irén a starched skirt of such a circumference was a 
vety setious matter. ' 

The grand old chutch, built by the wealthy wool staplers 
of the fourteenth century, was the scene of many unfading 
memories. The pews were high and lined with green baize. 
They lent themselves to various quiet amusements during 
service, and the mouseholes in the corners were a great 
source of interest and pleasure. The pews were appropriated 
to the different families, and were looked: on as private 
property. Naturally that of the squire was the most impres- 
sive. It had a large table in the middle in addition to a 
fireplace. When the squire thought that the sermon had 
lasted long enough, he poked the fire; if this hint were not 
sufficient, he rattled the door handle. ‘ Twenty minutes is 
long enough for one gentleman to keep another’ was his 
verdict on the length of the sermons. The rest of the 
congtegation did not consider that they had received full 
value if the sermon was under three-quarters of an hour. 
Two ‘ Questmen’” walked up and down the aisles during the 
sermon, carrying long wands with which to wake the sleepers. 
At first the singing was led by a small band, consisting of 
flute, violin and ’cello, the pitch being set by the clerk with 
a tuning-fork. Readers of Hardy’s novels will remember the 
description of the village choir in Far from the Madding Crowd. 
Later the band was replaced by an organ, with the daughters 
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of the vicarage as organists. The hymns used were metrical 
versions of the Psalms by Brady and Tate. The sole lights 
were the candles in the pulpit, and there was no ‘heating 
except in the squite’s pew. The schoolchildren sat together, 
and as the squire and his lady proceeded up the aisle, they 
all stood up and curtseyed. Anna Bridges, a cousin, who 
was once placed in charge of them (a rash proceeding, for she 
had radical proclivities), was so shocked at this truckling to 
feudalism that she ordered the astounded children to sit down. 
Needless to say, she was severely reprimanded, for Mrs, 
Torlesse, though she had little love for the squirearchy as 
such, could not countenance such open rebellion against the 
higher powers. 

The worth of the spiritual, educational, and constructive 
social work carried out by the country clergy and their 
families during those days of Evangelicalism at its best and 
highest has not, I think, been appreciated as it deserves to be. 
Charles and Catherine Torlesse did not stand alone, although 
they and their children were among the most remarkable of 
their contemporaries. It was they and their like who redeemed 
village life all over England from the degradation and squalor 
into which it had sunk, who were the forerunners of Kingsley 
and Maurice, and the pioneers of the clubs, the women’s 
institutes, and the many social amenities which have made the 
dreariness of country life a century ago a thing of the past. 

Their lives were not lived in vain. Though their names 
are for the most part forgotten, their self-sacrificing labours 
have left ineffaceable marks for good upon the happier rural 
conditions of to-day. Their work, or the fruit of their work, 
remains, and their memories shine out brightly amidst the 
ignorance and gloom of social life in that early Victorian age. 


Susan LIVEING. 





ANCIENT ESSAYS IN CALENDAR-MAKING 
By C. E. DouGtas 


AzouT 10,000,000 people, in England alone, possess copies 
of the Book of Common Prayer. I wonder how many of 
them have read (much less attempted to understand) the 
little treatise on calendar-making entitled ‘How to find 
Easter Day ’ which it contains! As long as Christendom keeps 
a moveable Easter the directions there given are of great 
practical importance, but we ate for the most part as content 
to leave ‘ the unveiling of the mystery’ to the ‘ wise’ as were 
the citizens of Babylon and Jerusalem in ancient times. 
But, though of no interest to the uninitiate, the Church’s 
‘Tables and Rules for the moveable and immoveable feasts ’ 
have historical as well as practical importance. For they 
enshrine the last survivor of ancient essays in calendar-making 
in the days when accurate observance of a succession of fasts 
and feasts was an essential condition of the social contract 
governing both individual and nation. 

The problem which the calendat-makers had to solve was 
not an easy one—namely, to bring into a single mathematical 
system the three natural units for measuring time—day, 
month, and year. ‘These are incommensurable. Apprfoxi- 
mately 1 there are 365} days in the solar year and 3544 in the 
lunar. That is to say, if we start reckoning from a date when 
the moon is new on the first day of the solar year, there will 
be what is called an epact of eleven days between the lunar 
and solar ‘ New Yeat’s Day’ at the end of twelve months. 
After another twelve the epact will be twenty-two days and 
so on. This difficulty the calendar-makers easily overcame 


1 * Approximately ’ must be applied to all astronomical calculations, The ancients 
Were as sufficiently accurate for their purpose as the modern astronomer, to whom an 
error of a few thousand million light-years in the distances of the nebulz is of no 
importance, 
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by the method followed in ‘ How to find Easter Day.” When 
the epact became inconveniently long* they shortened it 
arbitrarily by adding a thirteenth month to the lunar year. 

To the worshipper it did not matter that the New Yeat’s 
Day which he kept was not astronomically day 12 of the 
first month. His only interest in that detail of the calendar 
lay in properly discharging the ceremonial duties attaching 
to the epact of eleven days. During that interval the gods 
sat each year in judgment to ‘ fix the fates’ of heaven and 
earth—to audit the spiritual accounts of the city, so to speak, 
At the end of it, if the balance was on the right side, they 
renewed the city’s ‘ covenant with sacrifice,’ and a new leaf 
was turned over for the year that followed. But to the astro- 
nomets any calendar was valueless in which the year had a 
vatiable number of days. Without fixed superior units for 
measuting time neither record nor calculation covering any 
considerable period was possible. They were compelled, 
therefore, to invent some sort of a calendar in which neither 
month nor year vatied in length. Since the arithmetical 
notation in use was inadequate for working out calculations 
involving fractions, the standard ‘month’ and ‘ year’ had 
to be divisible into an exact number of days. By means of 
the principle of the epact results arrived at in these arbitrary 
units could always be easily converted into terms of the 
secular calendar. 

The best known of these theoretical calendars is that 
which was adopted by the Egyptians and others, including 
the Greeks of Hesiod’s time, and which, in a debased form, 
is still in use. Here the year contains 365 days, the extra one- 
fourth of a day being allowed for by an epact of one day every 
fourth (leap) year. The month is standardised as thirty days, 
divided into three ‘weeks’ of ten days each, so that the 
annual epact is reduced to five days. Using this calendar the 
astronomer could calculate without difficulty in days, months, 
and years. By adding five days for each twelve months and 
an extra day for every forty-eight, he was able to keep the 
secular and the scientific calendars in harmony. ‘The process 
was a little clumsy, but that was due, as already noted, to the 

* Which it does three times in every eight years. Later observation led to the 
adoption of the more accurate cycle of seven intercalations in nineteen years, at the end 


of which (except for a difference of two hours) the relative positions of sun and moon 
ate as at the beginning. 
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fact that he could only take account of fractions of a day by 
means of the epact. 

Two simpler and better theoretical calendars are indi- 
cated in the curious (and hitherto unexplained) use of the 
ptinciple of the epact in the apokalyptic miscellany attributed 
to the prophet Daniel. The author is adapting an Assyrian 
tradition * (Dan. x. 4) to ‘ the number of ‘the years, whereby 
the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah the prophet, that he 
would accomplish seventy years in the desolation of Jeru- 
salem’ (Dan. ix. 2), He assumes an apokalyptic week the 
“days ’ of which are each ten years. The six days of labour 
(sixty years) have come to an end and the world is. wait- 
ing for its Sabbath. But to those who ‘understood by 
books ’—i.¢., to the instructed students of the heavens—the 
term Yeat was capable of more than one interpretation. Just 
as between the year of the lunar festivals and the true New 
Year’s Day of the annual renewal there was an epact during 
which the King of Misrule reigned, so now. It was with 
the length of the epact, of the time of the great tribulation, 
that the prophet was concerned. 

Daniel gives two answers to the inquiry addressed by the 
Two Witnesses to the One in the midst—* How long shall 
it be to the end ? ’ (Dan. xii. 6). 

(i.) ‘ From the time that the daily sacrifice shall be taken 
away and the abomination that maketh desolate set up there 
shall be 1290 days ’ (xii. 11). 

(ii.) ‘ Blessed is he that waiteth and cometh to the 1335 
days ” (xii. 12). 

Sixty solar yeats = 21,915 days. If we deduct the two 
vatiants of the epact (1290 days and 1335 days), we obtain 
for the comparable shorter period either 20,580 days, i.¢., 
60 x 343 (7%) days, or 21,870 days, i.¢., 30 K 729 (9°) days. 
The numbers are much too large for it to be a mere coincidence 
that Daniel’s two apokalyptic epacts are the difference between 
the lengths of solar years and theotetical ‘ years ’ ‘ stylised ’ 
in powers of 7 and of 9 respectively. For in ancient times the 
decimal system had no monopoly in the science of arithmetic. 
The abacus, on which instrument (owing to the lack of ade- 
quate written notation) all sums had to be worked out, could 


# In the original (7.¢,, pre-Babylonian) calendar of Assyria their was no intercalated 
month (Sidney Smith, Early History of Assyria, p. 115). 
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be constructed with any number of beads in a row. To 
the astronomer, moreover, either 7 or 9 was a more con- 
venient basis of calculation than 10. The two ‘stylised’ years 
indicated by Daniel’s epacts are, in fact, only modifications 
of the lunar and solar years in which the month is fixed—in 
the one case as containing twenty-eight days (quarter-month, 
seven days) and in the other as containing twenty-seven 
days (with a ‘ week’ of nine days instead of the ten days of 
the zodiacal calendar), F 

The week of nine days is found among many races and had 
a place in the Celtic calendar (Hastings, Dict. of Religion and 
Ethics, TI. 82a), possibly owing to connexion with the 
pre-Christian Druidic religion, which has other strongly 
marked astronomical features, As Kant pointed out, the use 
of a nine-day week implies a twenty-seven-day month—that 
is to say, the reckoning is in sidereal time, which any observer 
of the moon’s motion would be bound to adopt for scientific 
purposes. For the month of twenty-nine and a half days 
could be no true unit of time even in elementary astronomy, 
Owing to the fact that the sun (from which the moon derives 
its light) is also in motion, the interval between two ‘ new 
moons,’ as observed from the earth, is more than two days 
longer than the time taken by the moon to complete its 
circuit of the ecliptic. By using an abacus with nine beads 
to the row the astronomer, therefore, could reckon easily in 
terms of sidereal time, his calendar being constructed in 
ascending powers of 9—nine days to the week, 9 X 9 to the 
‘quarter’ (three-month period), 9 X 9 X 9 to the ‘ year,’ 
The last of these units is approximately two solar years— 
729 days as against 730} days—its epact with the quadrennial 
(leap year) period being conveniently small, .¢., only three 
days. Over a period of sixty solar years the epact is the 
number indicated by Daniel’s second reckoning: 1335 — 1290, 
or forty-five days. 

The year of 343 (7 X 7 X 7) days is more elaborate, for it 
takes into account the dogma of the Seven Great Gods who 
fix the Fates and declare them by the motions of their seven 
(planetary) signs in the heavens. Its original unit was, how- 
ever, not the day, but the quarter-month. Starting with that, 
the calendar-maker divided the year into forty-nine parts— 
forty-eight for the twelve lunat months and the epact. By 
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fixing these as seven days each he obtained a simple method 
of calculating the dates of festivals by the use of an abacus 
with tows of seven beads, his epact with the solar year being 
twenty-two and a quarter days. Over a period of sixty 
yeats the total epact is that required for the ‘ time of trouble ’ 
according to Daniel—namely, 1335 days. 

That this calendar was in actual use, though doubtless 
only as a mystery carefully guarded by the ‘ wise,’ appears 
from the order concerning the Feast of Weeks and the 
Jubile in Leviticus. The reckoning for this series begins at 
‘the morrow after the sabbath ’ of the first month (Lev. xxiii. 
15). Sabbath here is not the Hebrew seventh day of the week, 
but the Babylonian ‘cut’ (sabattn) in the middle of the 
month “—the moment of full-moon (¢f. Isa. i. 13). Starting 
each yeat from that moment and reckoning in quarter-months, 
the priests obtained a simple festival sequence for the regula- 
tion of agriculture according to the will of the Seven Great 
Gods. After seven quarter-months came Harvest, after 7? 
the Rosh-ha-shana, after 7° the ‘Sabbatic Year,’ after 7* the 
Jubile. In this system no account is taken at all of days. 
But that defect was easily remedied by fixing the month as 
twenty-eight days. A new unit of time, the week of seven 
days—one of which was dedicated to each of the planets— 
thus came into general use (at least among the Hebrews) by 
the time of Jeremiah. In accordance with this the Harvest 
Festival was held after seven seven-day weeks instead of 
after seven quarter-months, but the ‘ Sabbatic Year’ and the 
Jubile continued to follow the Rosh-ha-shana sequence. 

Accepting the post-exilic Hebrew adherence to the 
continuous week system, Daniel uses the year ‘ stylised ” in 
powers of 7 to determine the end of the old order and 
the beginning of the epact covering ‘the time of trouble.’ 
The duration of this depends upon the ‘ year ’ chosen for the 
coming of the new order. The ordinary festival calendar is 
useless because its New Yeat’s Day is not astronomically 
fixed, but is variable like our Easter Day. The Assyrian year 
‘stylised’ in powers of 9 affords a better comparison. But 


* S. H. Langdon, Babylonian Menologies, p. 91. There was also a ‘former’ and a 
‘latter’ sabattu, presumably marking the ‘ half-crowns ’ of the moon. The adoption 
of the term for the ‘ cut’ in time under the continuous week system is a quite natural 


development. 
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even that gives an epact forty-five days short of what Daniel 
holds to be the Day, the day for which the saints are waiting, 
He prefers the true solar year as the superior unit of time 
measurement, and by so doing records his agreement with the 
importance attached to the motion of the sun by the Persians 
(and later the Greeks), to whom both Jew and Gentile were 
subject. 


C, E. Dovetas. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Those English, by Kurt von Stutterheim (Sidgwick and 
Jackson). 


If Herr von Stutterheim approached the tents of Albion, 
like the Prophet Balaam, ready to curse, he has turned aside 
into some shrewd criticisms and unconscious praises. His 
ctiticisms are the more salutary and his shots often come neat 
the John Bull’s eye. Our main ctiticism of the book is that 
it concerns one class—and that the sporting and fashionable 
class—more than the bourgeois and working ranks, who in 
the last decision make up ‘ those English.’ 

He has, as a careful observer, tried to measure the English 
gtades with their corresponding classes abroad. He finds 
class distinctions clearer abtoad. The line between the Eng- 
lish working classes and the lower middle is ‘ increasingly inde- 
terminate.’ This is one of the tendencies of our time which 
has worked very much to the good. What with increased 
pay for labour, cheap amusements and multiple education, it 
is easy for the young men and daughters of one class to slip 
into the other. Hence, perhaps, the symbolic value of the 
bowler hat. Herr von Stutterheim sees no ‘ Strength 
through Joy’ movement in England, but he might have 
found a universal ‘ Joy through Sport’ pervading the 
country. 

This is a clever book but rather superficial, for the simple 
teason that joutnalists are not philosophers. Herr von 
Stutterheim has been genuinely struck by the aim and result 
of the Public School, which is to produce a real national type 
—a type of man who does not attempt what is beyond him 
nor supposes some great destiny awaits him, He under- 
estimates life and he constantly understates his own values 
and achievements. There is no tendency towards sentimental 
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contemplation for a class that chiefly enjoys ‘ the drama of 
competitive games.’ 

But does the writer realise that out of this has come a fifth 
class distinct and apart from the graded nobility, bourgeois, 
peasants and workers of the Continent: There is a wide- 
spread class who never become rich or famous—who are 
untitled and show no outward variety save in their ‘old 
school ’ ties. His strongest sense is his sporting sense. With- 
out pride he thinks he is as good as any peer, or even as any 
working man. He will meet the aristocrat in games, he will 
take a humble profession amongst the bourgeois, and when 
there is a general strike he will do the work, which has been 
abandoned by the strikers, partly as his duty and partly as a 
joke. His contempt for the intellectuals is his profoundest 
sentiment, and he will pardon whatever can be shown to have 
a sporting excuse. It is true that he has no lip-motto like the 
Russian’s ‘ Nietchevo ’ or the Spaniard’s ‘ Manana.’ ‘ Cheerio’ 
for him covers a multitude of social verbiage. 

The English, like England herself, are not to be judged 
by any rule except that rules are made up of exceptions. 
‘People with mild sheep-like faces,’ pronounces Herr von 
Stutterheim, ‘ will suddenly elope with a pretty chorus-girl ot 
set out to tramp through the Gobi desert on foot.’ To 
themselves the English are not surprising, but only to 
foreigners. Albion appears perfidious for that reason, and 
here we have a profound statement to say that ‘ the foreign 
Chancellery, that assumes from what has been done in 
December what will be done in January, will do so at its 
own risk.’ 

Herr von Stutterheim is annoyingly near the truth at 
times. But, as a foreign journalist wrapped up in a diplo- 
matist, he cannot let himself go as we should like in genial 
and strong criticism. It cannot really seem right to him that 
England is weathering the post-war conditions against all the 
rules. The value of his book can be sampled in light epigrams 
such as the following : 


‘ The Englishman finds his way with the serenity of the sleep- 
walker.” . 

‘London is incomparably more polite than Paris.’ 

*‘ The lenient Englishman cannot forgive bad manners and the 
lack of a sense of humour.’ 
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‘ The Englishman is sparing of the axe because he lets things 
grow like a tree.’ 

‘England is not a country. It is a habit.’ 

‘Though the Englishman does not care for specialists, he 

an expert in the nursery.’ 

‘The English realised the danger in knowledge not backed by 
character.’ 

‘It has proved possible to unite a class system with a democracy.’ 

* English education is primarily an education in self-confidence.’ 

‘England is more German and Germany more English than 
before the World War.’ 

‘England is engaged in India on a task that is perhaps the 
greatest known to modern history.’ 

‘ The English nation does not fight like a lion, but like a boa- 
constrictor. 

‘ Anyone who hears an Englishman declare that he is a plain and 
ordinary fellow had better be on his guard.’ 


And now for a few criticisms. We are told that ‘ Founders 
Day at Eton is on June the 4th.’ This is worthier of a 
Harrovian commentator than a first-class journalist. Founders 
Day at Eton is on December the 6th. But then foreigners 
who assume what Etonians do in December from what they 
do in June will be liable-to mistakes ! 

Lord Rosebery’s name is spelt as Queen Victoria used to 
spell it—wrong, with two 1’s; but the Premier was always 
too polite to contradict her. There is a curious Irishism when 
Sunday papers are described as ‘ daily papers published once 
a week |’ 

Most Englishmen want to be on better terms with Ger- 
many, and the best way is for the Germans to continue to 
learn our beautiful language and to study our beautiful 
characteristics, which it will always be a pleasure to read in 
the precise and excellent paragraphs of a correspondent like 
Herr von Stutterheim. 

SHANE LESLIE. 


THe Nonesucn ‘ Comus’ 


Milton’s Comus, with Henry Lawes’s music (the Nonesuch 
Press, pp. xxiv + 44; 325. 6d.). 


The Nonesuch Press has found a good subject upon which 
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to exercise the pomp and refinements of modern book 
production. To bedizen the austerities of Samson Agonistes 
might be a questionable proceeding, but of all Milton’s 
poems Comus first saw the light in the most gorgeous cir- 
cumstances, and in the writing of it Milton set his seal of 
approval on a pompous and aristocratic art-form. towards 
which in later life he may well have felt cooler. The masque 
was indeed one of the manifestations of a delight in pageantry 
and symbol that occupied so important a place in men’s 
hearts during the Renaissance. Milton may indeed have 
sought in Comus to give to what was primarily a show a 
more solid content of sound doctrine and a more elevated 
verse than had been customaty. ‘ These things,’ said Bacon, 
writing Of Masques and Triumphs, ‘are but toys to come 
amongst such serious observations; but yet, since princes 
will have such things, it is better they should be graced with 
elegancy, than daubed with cost.’ So, too, Milton (who at 
college had passionately upheld the new Baconian theories 
of education) may have thought, and on this opinion may 
have acted. Indeed, there is little doubt that if the pomp 
were elegant Milton was no more hostile to it at that time 
than the average courtier. 


ovBBEBaBeVEeEn tise = 


Then let Hymen oft appear 

In Saffron robe, with Taper clear, 
And pomp, and feast, and revelry 
With mask, and antique Pageantry. 


Thus it is that the Nonesuch Comus is more than a beautiful 
volume; it is a volume whose beauties are relevant to the 
work they embody. 

The Earl of Ellesmere contributes a brief preface. And it 
is good to be reminded that the manuscript in his possession 
at Bridgewater House (known variously as the Ashridge, the 
Egerton, or the Bridgewater Manuscript) was the actual 
stage copy for the original presentation of Comus and that 
it has remained with the Earl’s family ever since. (Not that 
this manuscript has been used fot the present edition— 
Milton’s finally corrected version of 1673 being, quite rightly, 
preferred.) The proper aristocratic associations having 
aroused by the preface, we may pass on to E. H. Visiak’s 
learned and informative introduction and to Hubert J. 
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Foss’s note on the music: the latter especially interesting 
for the high value he puts on Lawes as a musician of the 
transitional age between the madrigal and the opera. The 
text is in Fell types, nobly set on a tall page, and is indeed 
“graced” with the appropriate ‘elegancy.’ The five airs 
added to some of the lyrics and lyric passages have been 
printed with the words from Lawes’s own autograph manu- 
sctipt. There are five coloured plates by M. R. H. Farrar, 
which add a pleasing sumptuousness, without in any way 
attempting to compete with or to underline the text. The 
skill with which they have been made to harmonise with the 
actual printed page and to reinforce it deserves the highest 
ptaise. They add the final touch of pomp to an admirably 
organised volume. 
E. M. W. Trryarp. 


Royat Commissions OF INQUIRY 


The Significance of Investigations in British Politics, by H. McD. 
Clokie and J. W. Robinson (Stanford U.P., London : 
H. Milford, 1938, 145.). 


It is not creditable to British writers on our Constitution 
and parliamentary practice that it should have been left to 
two American professors to deal comprehensively, for the 
first time, with a subject of such historical and topical import- 
ance. They have done their work well, and if English readers 
dissent from some of their opinions and conclusions they 
must cast some of the blame on the English historians who 
have so neglected the topic, which Erskine May scarcely 
touches, and Anson almost ignores. 

In Januaty 1620-1 Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, then 
Lotd Chancellor, wrote to King James I. as follows (Works, 
VL, p. 250): 


There wants a fourth part of the square to make all complete, 
which is, if your majesty will be pleased to publish certain common- 
wealth commissions ; which, as your majesty hath well begun to 
do in some things, and to speak of in some others; so, if your 
majesty will be pleased to make a solemn declaration of them in 
that place, this will follow : 

First, that your majesty shall do yourself an infinite honour, 
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and win the hearts of your people to acknowledge you, as well the 
most politic king, as the most just. 

Secondly, it will oblige your commissioners to amore strict 
account, when they shall be engaged by such a public charge and 
commandment. And thirdly, it will invite and direct. any man, 
that finds himself to know anything concerning those commissions, 
to bring in their informations. So as I am persuaded it will eternise 
your name and merit, and that king James’s commissions will be 
spoken of, and put in ure, as long as Britain lasts; at the least, 
in the region of all good kings. 

For the particulars, besides the two commissions of the navy, 
and the buildings about London, wherein your majesty may 
-consider, whether you will have anything altered or supplied, : 
wish these following to be added. 

Commission for advancing the clothing of England, as well 
the old drapery as the new, and all the incidents thereunto. 

Commission for staying treasure within the realm, and the 
reiglement of monies. 

Commission for the provision of the realm with corn and 
gtain, and the government of the exportation and importation 
thereof; and directing of public granaries, if cause. be. . 

Commission for introducing and nourishing manufactures 
within the realm, for the setting people a-work, and the considering 
of all grants and privileges of that nature. 

Commission to prevent the depopulation of towns and houses 
of husbandry, and for nuisances and high-ways. 

Commission for the recovery of drowned lands. 

Commission for the suppression of the grievances of informers. 

Commission for the better proceedings in the plantations 
of Ireland. 

Commission for the provision of the realm with all kind of 
warlike defence, ordnance, powder, munition, and armour. 

Of these you may take and leave, as it shall please you: andI 
wish the articles concerning every one of them, first allowed by 
your council, to be read openly, and the commissioners’ names. 

For the good, that comes of particular and select committees 
and commissions, I need not common place, for your majesty 
hath found the good of them; but nothing to that, that will be, 
‘when such things are published ; because it will vindicate them 
from neglect, and make many good spirits, that we little think 
of, co-operate in them. 

I know very well, that the world, that commonly is apt to think, 
that the care of the commonwealth is but a pretext in matters of 
state, will perhaps conceive, that this is but a preparative to a 
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parliament. But let not that hinder your majesty’s magnanimity, 
im opere operato, that is so good ; and besides that opinion, for many 


respects, will do no hurt to your affairs, 


This passage (not quoted by the authors) is a’ vivid 
illustration of the value of Royal Commissions then—and 
now ;. for there is scarcely a single subject mentioned which 
has:not been examined by a Royal Commission or Committee 
during the past thirty years. 

To turn to more modern times, the authors declare (p. 4) 
that ‘the conditions of British politics restrict to:a marked 
degree the less violent, the better informed, and the more 
thoughtful members. The whole process of parliamentary 
procedure—and in particular its operation—restricts and 
festrains the inquisitive and inquiring member, and enforces 
a conformity of conduct which is totally destructive of 
consttuctive individual thought.’ That is a verdict .which 
few close observers would endorse. 

The statement at p. 15 that Bills dealt with by Standing 
Committees ‘ are nearly always non-controversial projects of a 
non-political nature which have been accepted in principle by 
the House at second reading’ is contrary to fact. Theauthors’ 
note (p. 68) that ‘it took twenty-five years to secure passage 

. of legislation limiting a child of nine: to: sixty-nine 
hours of labour a week, and this only for cotton mills.’ But 
they ignore the fact that Tories like Shaftesbury, and re- 
formers like Tremenhere and Chadwick, had to fight the whole 
Liberal Party, including men like John Bright, who opposed 
any sort of limitation on hours, resented any and all measures 
to secure safety in factories. and mines for workmen, and 
apprenticed pauper children of six upwards to miners, who 
could thus send their own children to more agreeable occupa- 
tions. 

The Royal Commission of 1842 on the Employment 
of Children, with its horrifying wood-cut illustrations and 
its detailed reports by salaried sub-commissioners, opened 
men’s eyes. Legislation would have been less. tardy had 
England produced a Harriet Beecher Stowe to arouse the 
conscience of the nation to conditions at home worse than 
any described in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

The recent tendency to suppress the evidence given before 
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Royal Commissions is noted (p.180). ‘The authors seem to 
doubt whether the evidence is of real value. The facts are 
against them: the acceptance of a Royal Commission's 
recommendations depends largely upon the verdict passed 
upon them by a comparatively small number of men who ate 
immediately concerned, or closely interested. If the evidence 
in support is strong, the verdict is likely to be favourable, 
If, as recently happened in the case of Tyneside local govern- 
ment, the evidence is not published, and the recommenda 
tions. of the Commissioners are rejected, Parliament is left 
with no material on which to form an alternative judgment 
and the labours of the Commission prove completely 
unfruitful. 

The authors: do not refer to the Royal Commission on 
Oil Supply set up in 1912, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Fisher, ‘to assemble facts and state conclusions’ (The World 
Crisis: Winston ‘Churchill, vol. i., p. 133), whose. Report 
was never published at all—an important: precedent. 

These ate, however, comparatively minor points. The 
authors deserve the gratitude of all members of both Houses 
of Parliament and of all students of the English Constitution; 
On the termination of his labours, the chairman of a Royal 
Commission receives from His Majesty a silver inkstand. 1 
wish the authors could receive a like recognition of .theit 
labouts. 


Aki Pasha and Great Britain, by John W. Baggaly, M.A., 
B.Litt., 95 pp. (Blackwell, 4s: 6d.). 


Mt. Baggaly, whose first book 1 we'reviewed in November 
1936, here deals with a little-known aspect of British diplo- 
matic and military history during 1800-1820, Unlike too many 
modern historians, he has made good use of the treasures of 
the Public Record Office and the British Museum and, as his 
select bibliography shows, of German and French writings, 
though Maurus Tokai’s Lion of Janina, a brilliant translation 
from the Hungarian by R. N, Bain published by Jarrolds in 
1897. To the circumstances of his father’s death and to his 
mother’s early training, Ali Pasha, an Albanian of good family, 


1 Kiepbtic Ballads in Relation to Greek History (1715-1821) (Blackwell, 75. 64.). 
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owed his zest for power, in pursuit of which he grew to be 
one of the most powerful subjects of the Sultan and an 
international figure. His’ masters at the Sublime’ Porte 
enabled him, in serving them, to extend his sway beyond 

Epirus until he became, before his, death, the autonomous 
viceroy of almost all continental Greece. 

»» The rise. of Napoleon, whose tyrannies have not, after the 
lapse of 140 years, been forgotten by Italians, gave Ali Pasha 
his: chance. Napoleon wished to dismember Turkey, and 
made.a beginning by seizing the Jonian Isles and part of 
Albania. He was checked by the Russo-Turkish, Alliance, 
wheteunder these islands.and part of the adjoining mainland 
came under Russian influence. Ali Pasha hoped: that; Great 
Britain’ might save him and his ambitions alike from France, 
Russia and the Sultan of Turkey. James Morier was sent to 
negotiate with: him, but could.take no clear line, for Britain 
and Russia were acting! together against Napoleon and 
Britain could not afford to, lose a powerful friend. Ali Pasha, 
then, could be:assured of our support only if he was reconciled 
with Russia; whose envoys he: hated. only Jess than those of 
the French, This extraordinarily able and gallant man, no 
more unscrupulous: than his contemporaries and successors 
on the political scene, but unable or unwilling, like them, to 
clothe-his designs' inthe conventional language of high 
morality, maintained and even! strengthened his position over 
a'period of forty years. He was at last lured to his death at 
the hands of the Sultan’s, servants by a form of treachery 
which he must have expected and with which he must have 
been familiar, for then, as now, false promises of mercy and 
fotgiveness are a final and almost always the successful 
weapon in the hands of Eastern monarchs and policemen. 
In this connexion Mr. Baggaly might usefully have «quoted 
the dramatic story of Haydée in chap, viii., Vol. VI., of Le 
Comte de Monte-Christo, which deals directly with Ali Pasha’s 
death. 

‘Pour bien sgavoir les choses,’ wrote La Rochefoucauld. 
*Il faut en scavoir le détail.’? Mr. Baggaly has done his work 
well, and it is to be hoped that his visits to the Public Record 
Office. may ‘have revealed. further rich veins, of, historical 
material which ‘if quarried will, like this book, amply repay 
his reader, if not the author. 
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Speeches and Addresses of H.H, Sayaji Rao IIl., Maharaja of 
Baroda,, yol. iv. (privately printed : Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1938). 

The head of a State must keep the door of his lips, to use 
the words of the psalmist,’ more carefully than a Minister, 
who comes and goes, and may be disowned ‘or overtuled, 
Heads of States are seldom released from their responsibilities 
but by death. The Maharaja of Baroda has striven consistently 
for over sixty years to lead his people along new paths. . His 
efforts have been as successful as his reign has been long: 
it has been given to few Eastern rulers to superintend the 
transition from ox cart to rail and motor car, ffom ranner to 
radio, and to see the fruition of their labours. The-first 
speech here recorded, delivered at the Mansion House in 
1892, was in praise of progress. In the second, at the Guild- 
hall, he noted that His Majesty’s Ministers were so immersed 
in-domestic problems that they could find little time to note 
the gigantic changes taking place overseas, In 1926, speaking 
on Cardinal Newman’s Ideal of an University, he mentions the 
exploited labourers in the mills, and the untouchables working 
under a stigma ruinous to Hinduism. He pleads for radical 
changes of outlook and a common language, lamenting that, 
even in his own State, Gujarati, Marathi and Urdu ‘schools 
are necessary. He observes bluntly that the schools and 
universities of India are still bent on propagating the ‘ remark- 
able hypocrisies of the twentieth century,’ and that in India 
the vital question is not knowledge but food, to lack of which 
India’s worst troubles are due. There is irreconcilable 
diversity in religion, but potential unity in religious thought. 
‘ Are we cherishing religion to-day ?’ he asked, ‘or super 
stition ? ’ 

Opening a Domestic Science Exhibition, he contrasts the 
importance of food with the low esteem in which cooks ate 
held, and notes that the discomfort of his early life in the old 
palace was due not to lack of money but to the ignorance of 
those around him. 

In one of the longest of his speeches, delivered five years 
ago'at the golden jubilee of the college which he himself 
founded, he notes that those who in India and elsewhere sing 
so loudly the praise of democracy lack sincerity. ‘The basis 
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of democracy to him is the passionate desire of each individual 
to make the community better, stronger and freer, and it must 
have a moral basis. 

Of Indian literature, which the Maharaja has done much 
to preserve arid to foster, he has much to say, and says it well. 
Too much is written ‘ by one special class for the same special 
class,’ with the result that it is one-sided, and he notes 
shrewdly the greater range of English proverbial sayings. 
He deplotes ‘ the apathy of educated people ’ towards Indian 
music and Indian folk songs—no new complaint in this 
country. Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, and Buddhism seem 
to him to rest upon a common foundation of truth: there 
is material to hand for a common code, but he sees little 
ptogtess in this direction. 

He appears throughout as the leader as well as the father 
of his people—less concerned with paper constitutions 
“which ptovide a good deal of food for lawyers’ than with 
the daily work of promoting tural as well as academic educa» 
tion, civic ‘health and economic development through 
panchayits and the co-operative movements, and social 
legislation. 

The volume, with its three precutsots, isa valuable 
miscellany which, had it been published in the usual way, 
would have been assured on its merits of a wide sale. 






























Looking Back, by Dhondo Keshar Karte (published by B. D. Karve, 
Secretary, Hindu Widows’ Home Association, Hingre Budrusk, 
Poona 4, 35. 6d.). 


















it. Indian autobiographies are rare: those that deal, not with politics 
rs but with sociological and charitable activities, are rarer still. This 
modest little book of 200 pages will fit into any man’s pocket and most 
Ne women’s hand-bags ; it is attractively written with a sympathetic preface 
by Mr. Frederick Gould, and it embodies a warm tribute to the steadfast 
” belief and personal efforts of the Gaekwar in the cause of the Depressed 
id Classes. 
of Professor Karve’s life-work is hete described, in admirable English, 
with unpretentious simplicity. His native place, his ancestry, his early 
rs life and education, his attendance at a matriculation examination, to 
if undergo which he ‘had to walk 100 miles in bad weather, only to be 
refused because he looked too young, are dealt with in successive brief 
g chapters. His domestic life and marriage, and his espousal of the cause 
s of widow marriage and of a women’s university, are of poignant interest. 
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I know nothing more impressive than Professor Karve’s unassuming 
recital .of facts: he may rest assured that, as he hopes, it will serve a 


useful purpose. 


Expbrates Exile, by A. D, Macdonald (Bell, 7s, 64.). 


Mr. Macdonald was until 1933 engaged on intelligence work for the 


Royal Air Force in Iraq. He describes the book, in his preface, as the 
personal views of an insignificant observer who had unusual oppor- 
tunities of rubbing shoulders with his fellow-men in faded and remote 
regions. 

Esaphrates Escile is much more than that. It is an important contti- 
bution: to the thin stream of select books which seek to analyse the 
mutual interaction of men of Eastern and Western countries upon each 
other in the light of personal observations, recorded by a sympathetic 
and disciplined mind in a literary style and with a detachment which 
evokes unreserved admiration. It is the work of a mature mind; it is 
formless, but so is the society which the writer describes : its philosophic 
quality mirrors the outlook of his Eastern friends. It deserves a wide 
public, especially among those whose work or interests bring them into 
contact with the Near and Middle East. 


ARNOLD WIson. 


Alone through the Forbidden Land, by Gustav Krist : translated 
by E. O. Lorimer (Faber & Faber, 125. 6d.). 


In the course of the last few years I have read quite a number 
of books of travel and adventure in the East, but I can recall none 
so thrilling or so vividly written as this one. The late Gustav 
Krist was indeed a born adventurer, if ever there was one. In 
a previous book (Pascholl, Plenny !), he recounted his adventures as 
ran Austrian prisoner of war in Central Asia. He made repeated 
attempts to escape and ultimately succeeded, only to return and 
take part in counter-revolutionary activity. In the present book 
the author relates how a chance meeting with some Turkomans on 
the Caspian coast of Iran resulted in his making an entirely 
unauthorised entry into the ‘ Forbidden Land’ of Soviet Central 
Asia in 1924. Most men with a record such as his would have 
fought shy of putting their heads into the lion’s mouth in this way, 
but the spice of danger and the hope of adventure attracted Krist. 
Anxious not to reveal his real name, he obtained the identification 
papers of an ex-Austrian friend, who had become a Soviet citizen, 
and substituted his own photograph for that of his friend. 

Adventures followed in quick succession, He all but perished 
in a sandstorm in the Qizil Qum desert. On reaching Charjui, he 
persuaded the local Soviet officials to accept him as a State geologist 
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and equip him for an expedition, but he could not follow the 
matter up, as, while waiting for his equipment, he read in a paper 
that his friend had been severely injured in a factory accident. He 
left hurriedly for Samatqand, where he was recognised and 
denounced by a Soviet official with whom he had had previous 
dealings. Krist, however, succeeded not only in disproving his 
real identity but in getting the authorities to let him carry out his 
geological scheme. Equipped with a free railway ticket, supplies 
and transport animals, he left Samarqand in quest not of geological 
specimens but of adventure. He worked his way eastwards to the 
mountainous country abutting on Chinese Turkestan, and joined 
for some months a friendly party of Qara Qirghiz tribesmen seck- 
ing escape in the high valleys of the Trans-Alai from Soviet 
officials 


» Krist returned from the Qirghiz country by a different route. 
Ata place called Hisar, in Uzbegistan, he went down with malaria. 
Before reaching Deh Nau he halted at a spring called Aq Su, where 
Enver Pasha had been killed ; previously he had met the man who 
claimed to have given the ambitious Turk his quietus. At Baisun 
he lodged with the former beg or governor, who told him a great 
deal about the last days of the Amirate of Bukhara. After travelling 
for some distance down the Oxus by steamer, Krist struck inland 
and reached Bukhara, of which city he gives an interesting de- 
scription. 

Being unable to return to Iran by the route he had followed on 
his outward journey, because of the impossibility of crossing the 
waterless desert without a guide (he was by now too poor to 
engage one), Krist decided to attempt to get through the closely 
guarded section of the frontier between Dushak and Ashqabad. 
He-was fired at and arrested by a Soviet frontier guard, but managed 
to capture his captor and cross into Iran without further incident. 
He then travelled to Tabriz vid Meshed and Tehran. On reaching 
Tabriz he called on Qannadi, his employer, who fell off his chair 
in sheer astonishment on seeing him appearing as if from the 
dead. 

Although he writes of conditions as they were a number of 
years ago, his remarks on the impact of Communism upon Islam 
ate of much interest. 

Gustav Krist is, alas! no longer living ; if he were, we could 
be sure that his restless spirit would be spurring him on to further 
ventures of the sort so agreeably described in this most readable 
book. 

Mrs. Lorimer has accomplished her task as translator very 
competently, and has provided a most useful glossary, as well as a 
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map. The book is well illustrated with the author’s own excellent 
photographs ; that of Demavend (plate 104) is not, however, taken 
from a good viewpoint, and the captions of some of the other 
plates are incorrect ; for instance, the ‘ Qajar Mosque at Tehran’ 
(plate 106) is certainly not in that city, but is, apparently, the 
sanctuary at Qum built over the grave of Fatima al-Ma‘suma, the 
daughter of the Imam Musa al-Kazim. 


L. LockHarr. 


Catalogue of Political and Personal Satires: vol. vi., 1784-1792. 
Edited by Dr. Dorothy George (British Museum, £2 125. 6d.), 


The cataloguing of the British Museum’s collection of Satirical 
Prints and Drawings, interrupted in 1873, was resumed with the 
publication, three years ago, of a fifth volume covering the yeats 
1771 to 1783. Down to that time English political satire, which 
may be said to open, pictorially, with the attack on Walpole and the 
Excise Bill of 1733, was almost wholly directed against the Govern- 
ment, and it reached its acme of virulence at the time of the Wilkes 
affair. In the dispute with the Colonies, the satirists are almost toa 
man on the American side. With the fall of North in 1782 the 
spirit changes. The convention that Ministers were creatures of 
the Crown, amplifying the prerogative and bartering the liberties 
of the subject for power, could hardly be sustained when Rocking- 
ham and Fox were in office together, and young Pitt joined them as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The way was opening to a new’and 
better balanced type of political satire, reflecting both sides of the 
party debate, and other opinions than those of the ‘ outs’ who 
would be ‘ins.’ Then in 1783 came the Coalition of Fox and 
North, the Peace of Paris; and Burke’s India Bill. The Ministry 
fell, Pitt was sent for, and, after maintaining himself for four or five 
months against a majority in the Commons, appealed to the country 
in May 1784, and there gained one of the most famous victories on 
the political record. 

Such is the historic background of this volume. And it is 
perhaps of equal consequence to remark that in 1784 Gillray and 
Rowlandson were both just twenty-eight and just at the beginning 
of their career. Gillray had brought himself into notice in 1782 by 
his prints celebrating Rodney’s victory over the French—a departure 
from the rule that only defeats (for which, of course, the Government 
is responsible) are to be pictured. In the same year, a trip to 
Spithead at the time of the foundering of the Royal George seems 
definitely to have engaged Rowlandson in the calling of a humorous 
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and’satirical artist.. Apart altogether from the superior instruction 
which Rowlandson had received in London and Paris, between the 
natural genius of the two men there can be no comparison. But, 
entering the field together, they may be said to have picked up the 
tradition of Hogarth, fallen into the hands of smaller men, and to 
have developed it on parallel lines : Gillray inclining by tempera- 
ment to all that was vehement and even ferocious in their common 
master; Rowlandson, more genial, more truly humorous, a lover 
of crowds and pretty faces seen in crowds: of ridiculous squires 
and preposterous beggars, observed against landscapes of soft 
primrose and lilac, villages out of a fairy-play, and shadowy grey- 
green hills. . 

Between them they made that art, of which the Goncourts, here 
quoted, speak as 


‘Part d’Angleterre, un art inimitable, primesautier, unique, qui a la 
fantaisie, l’étrangeté, le déréglement, la philosophie, le rire, !’éloquence, 
la majesté railleuse de Shakespeare.’ 


A recent exhibition in Paris gave one a good opportunity of 
verifying, or at least understanding, this judgment ; and it left one 
spectator wondering what effect this passionate addiction to the 
ugly and the violent really has on the French. And a curious 


analogy crossed my mind. Some years ago, after hours spent 
among the Etruscan objects in the Villa del Papa Giulio, I was left 
with the same sense of passionate, and indeed violent, creative power, 
quite uncontrolled or undirected by any sense of beauty. I can 
imagine a Greek—a Greek of the third century—being carried off 
his feet by it—not, indeed, wishing to do anything like it, but finding 
it primesautier, étrange and, even, in its uncouth, uncharming way, 
philosophique. 1 am thinking now of our political satire: in the 
other province of personal satire, or social comedy, Rowlandson, 
as I have hinted, does seem to me to have no small part of the 
fantaisie of Shakespeare ; of the sheep-shearing, for example, in 
Winter’s Tale, and the love-making of the true Florizel and 
Perdita. 

But materials for an esthetic valuation of our satiric art must be 
sought elsewhere: in the books of Grego, for example, or, best of 
all, in the Print Room to which these volumes will be an indis- 
pensable guide. The student of manners or morals—and between 
them these words, rightly understood, cover three parts of history— 
will hardly find a page on which there is not something to stimulate 
or satisfy his curiosity. . Of course, the satirical picture, even more 
than the novel, is to be used with caution as evidence. To be 
successful—and we know that the pavement in St. James’s Street 
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was sometimes blocked when a new Gillray was in the window of 
No. 29—it must be topical, and, the topic usually being one that lies 
on the surface of the public mind, the picture may have little to tell 
us of its depths, What everybody is talking about to-day is not 
necessarily what everybody will be thinking about to-morrow. In 
the spring of 1784 there was only one theme for all the dwellers 
between Oxford Street and Palace Yard, and it was one which 
might have been designed by kind Providence to bring business to 
the print-sellers. Fox—the intrepid Fox of a still existing tavern— 
was standing for Westminster, and the Duchess of Devonshire was 
canvassing for him. The poll in those times was open for forty 
days, and Dr. George prints in an appendix the state of the voting 
each day. Hood was safe: the contest lay between Fox and the 
Ministerial candidate, Sir Cecil Wray, who reached his apogee on 
the tenth day, with a lead of 318 votes. Then ‘ the lips of the ladies, 
more persuasive than those of Fox himself,’ began to tell. On the 
twentieth day, Wray had only $4 votes in hand, on the twenty-third 
he was 21 behind. And— 


Taming thought to human pride |I— 


when the election, and the scrutiny, were over, Sir Cecil Wray was 
hardly ever heard ofagain. But the intervention of the Duchess was 
a theme too rich not to be exploited to the full. The poll opened on 
April 1 and the first print was in the shops on April 3. It is vulgar 
but harmless, But as Wray passes his meridian the Ministerial side 
seem to have felt that vigorous action was needed. On April 13 
a gtossly suggestive print of the Duchess canvassing appeared, 
and in the next six months Georgiana figured in the print-shops, in 
various guises and settings, some fifty times. Then she, too, makes 
way for more attractive novelties. So does Fox. Between 1784 
and 1785 the interest in him, measured by prints, shrank to one- 
ninth ; and in that retired position he remained till the King’s illness 
and the debate on the Regency called him to the front of the stage 
again. But, as Pitt follows much the same curve, it is clear that we 
are dealing, not with personal popularity or the opposite, but a 
fall and rise in the general political temperature. So measured, the 
year 1784 is one of maximum intensity, and those that follow a time 
of relaxation and apathy. Convalescence is not exciting, and the 
very extravagance of some of the attacks on Pitt in the years when 
he was nursing what Shelburne called ‘this once respectable 
Empire ’ back to prosperity and power, only show that his enemies, 
though willing to wound and not at all afraid to strike if they got a 
chance, knew that they had no case. 

Between Pitt’s triumph in 1784 and the fall of the Bastille five 
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years later, the only subjects of sufficient general interest to excite 
the public were the impeachment of Warren Hastings and the brief 
crisis over the King’s illness and the Regency. Hastings had 
returned to England in June 1785 and Burke had given notice of a 
motion. The official Opposition was luke-warm. Fox and Burke 
were determined; and the day before Parliament assembled in 
January 1786 a print of the Meeting of Parliament shows Major 
Scott, supporting Pitt, with a paper inscribed ‘ Defence of Governor 
Hastings’ protruding from his pocket. Hastings himself first 
appears in March, after Burke had opened the attack, as— 


An Eastern Chief. The Chiefs of which place is under great subjection 
of lacks of Rupees and berguders, or else deposed of their crowns : torn 
from their families or starved by our modern conquerors: which has 
been the case lately : he is called Tulgagee Mahah Rajah, 


which reads like the composition of a very young apprentice to the 
trade. But Hastings had his friends, or Major Scott his agents, 
there, too; and they did not fail to drag up Burke’s conduct in 
shielding a peculating revenue official, named Powell, in contrast 
with his persecution of the saviour of Asia. Gillray was on his 
side (later he went over, perhaps from hatred of Thurlow), but the 
Nizam’s Diamond, which Hastings at an unlucky juncture presented 


to George III, was a godsend to hostile newspapers and print- 
sellers, Dent’s skit on the great ceremony in Westminster Hall, 
entitled ‘The Raree Show,’ with a poster of Hastings eating an 
Indian woman, while 


Burke, standing in water produced by the tears of his audience, harangues 
seven ladies and a man, all up to the neck in a sea of tears, 


would seem from the description to have real wit, and to convey a 
solemn judgment on the wisdom of the impeachment. Burke, it 
must be owned, did give himself away rather frequently. 


To prove the veneration due by the Mahometan religion to the 
parental character, Burke quoted a treatise of Demetrius Cantemir. 
A passage read by the clerk stated that though young virgins were sent 
as presents to the Sultan, yet he touches none of them but what is brought 
by his mama. 


On which, to his honour be it recorded, Sayers designed a print 
which is quite funny and not in the least improper. 

In fact, it strikes me as possible, on a general view of this 
volume, that the public, disgusted by the excesses of 1784, were 
requiring a higher standard of decency in their satire (domestic, at 
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least : Catherine of Russia was too juicy a bit to be let alone) and 
a larger admixture of wit. Burke with a magic-lantern, showing a 
Bengal flea as big as a mountain, is, as a contemporary French visitor 
truly remarked, ‘une critique assez gaie de son éloquence hyper- 
bolique.’ But the time was rapidly coming when that hyperbolical 
eloquence would enflame the world. On July 29, 1789, Gillray 
brought out a print inscribed 





France Britain 
Freedom Slavery, 


contrasting in all seriousness the happiness of France under Necker 
with the servitude of England under the lean and arrogant Pitt, 
The delight with which the fall of the Bastille was welcomed in 
England is reflected in many of these prints; and so also is the 
doubt and alarm which followed soon upon it: the divided views, 
and that sudden hardening of Conservative opinion into resistance 
to French principles at all costs, which postponed for forty years the 
emancipation of the Dissenters and the Reform of Parliament. And 
the friends of Hastings were not slow to let loose on Burke the 
Apostate the pictorial invective which Burke’s friends had employed 
against Hastings the Tyrant. The prominence of Burke— 
commonly figured in a biretta as a crypto-Catholic—in the satire of 
these eight years is noticeable: the rupture with Fox is fully and 
maliciously developed ; and the public were not allowed to forget 
how he who had spoken of his own Sovereign as ‘hurled by 
Providence from the throne’ in 1788 was the adoring and weeping 
defender of the French monarchy in 1790—the ‘ Weird Sister of 
Beaconsfield ’—premonitory title !—over whose head hovers a 
visionary coronet. 

I have spoken only of the political satire. ‘Those described as 
personal will provide much material for the ‘ curious and studious’ 
in social ways, in the history of taste and costume. Already there 
are symptoms of a graver and soberer time approaching; but 
decency, it must be owned, is advancing at no very alarming pace. 
I should expect, in the next volume, to see the gap between the 
Virtuous and the Vicious, the Sentimental and the Gross—in a word, 
the Respectable and the Disreputable—opening more widely. The 
actual technique of the cartoon merits attention too—the emblematic 
hodge-podge giving way to a well-conceived design which tells its 
own story: the use of the label ; or the animals with human faces, 
which persisted in Punch down till—when ? It is curious, among 
other things, in an age of sound workmanlike prose and verse, to 
notice how bad the letterpress usually is. So bad, that these verses 
stand out conspicuous, and make one wonder. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


I cannot express how delighted I am 
To hear we have taken Seringapatam. 


Dundas fled from bottle, from chicken and ham, 
To Windsor to tell of Seringapatam. 


Pagodas and cannon, beef, mutton and lamb 
Were found in the streets of Seringapatam. 


That is not the Muse of Leicester Fields or Oxford Street. Was it 
young Mr. Canning, perhaps ? 


G. M. Youne. 
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WALKS AND TALKS 
By Srr Arnotp Wizson, M.P. 


A Fine August afternoon tempted me to take the road again 
in some of the finest staple-land in England within thirty-five 
miles of London. An isolated church half a mile from the 
main road and a mile from the nearest village claimed my 
attention. It is closed now; only the graveyard is in use, 
as shown by incongruous granite and marble stones, set 
among the decent monuments of an earlier day. From the 
twelfth to the fifteenth century it was surrounded by houses 
of which no trace now remains. They were built, not of 
brick, but of mud, or mud and flint, or wattle and daub. 
When no longer tenanted, such houses melted quickly and 
blended with the soil whence they came. Only the old 
raised tracks winding round the strips and linches of the old 
common fields show what was once the lay-out. Here and 
there a few bricks are unearthed by the steam plough, and a 
freshly dug trench for the new water-pipes revealed traces of 
old flint foundations to my inquisitive eye. The crop of 
wheat was heavy: the beans on one side of the hill had done 
well, on the other poorly, for frost, followed by a hot sun, 
had touched them. 

I walked across country for three miles to an old farm : the 
new tenant, a young man, was in the fields with his men, One 
more such day of fine weather and his wheat would be safely 
garnered. A water-cart by the stacks showed that straw for 
the thatch was being wetted: it had been carted two miles, 
for the ponds and wells were nearly dry. His main troubles 
were prices and labour. He was two men short: market 
ptices did not bring in enough to pay them. Wheat, eggs, 
mutton, lamb—all were low. Wages (34s. minimum) were 
low enough, but more than he could afford as things were. 
In practice, however, no man got less than qos. if rent, 
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charged at 25. 6d. or 3s. a week, was reckoned as worth 
another 3s. and harvest and a bit of overtime worth 35. 
Three out of four men in the country, in his belief, got about 
qos. in cash wages, which was as good as sos, ina town. 

Aerodrome contractors had taken many men at 55s, : some 
would come back; others would go elsewhere on fresh 
contracts, and, having lost contact with farming, would take 
the dole in some great city. A few had enlisted: they were 
more likely to come back, if past experience was any guide. 
Girls went, too, to take jobs in towns at wages little if at all 
better than they could earn at home, but not one would milk 
acow. He was not censorious of the Government, but saw 
no future for England except through a change of heart and 
of outlook and some guarantee of higher prices. Centralised 
slaughtering was worth trying; butchers cettainly made 
tings round local markets: but middlemen in general fulfilled 
a useful purpose, and he saw little advantage in any extension 
of Government control over farming.’ Land nationalisation 
was afrant nonsense: no country.except Russia had tried it, 
and results there were not encouraging, as far as he knew. 

After taking tea with his handsome wife and two children, 
I walked on, The air was clear, the setting sun was bright 
and each cock of wheat threw its shadow on the stubble, I 
caught up with three carts laden with wheat and beans. The 
boy in charge of the leading cart gave mea lift: he praised 
the rubber tyres with which it was fitted ; they enabled him 
to take a bigger load and to get over soft ground as the iron 
tyres never could. Our ways parted, and I overheard the 
talk as they went up the track. ‘Who was that?’ ‘Our 
member, Mr. Wilson.’ ‘I thought I’d seen him before.’ 
‘ He talked one night in the village: he’s going round seeing 
things: that’s his way.’ 

In the fields, half a mile from his farm, I found the next 
man I sought, a greatly respected farmer, eighty-six years old, 
who had held the same land for over sixty years. His eye 
was clear, his hearing good: the stick he carried was not to 
lean on. He, too, had just stopped working with his men 
on the stacks, He pointed out one old man to me, still on 
the job, fork in hand. ‘Sixty-one years with me, come 
Michaelmas,’ he said ; ‘in the same cottage and three of his 
sons married in the village. I wish there were more like him.’ 
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His views differed little from those I had heard an hour 
earlier except in the manner) of presentation. The old 
gentleman was a pillar of nonconformity : a non-smoking 
teetotaller';:a believer in independence and thrift and self- 
help and, until 1931, a stout Liberal. We spoke of death 
duties, which had ruined many farmers : land, he said, ought 
not’ to be valued like stocks and shares. A farmer could 
seldom sell part of his farm and run the rest without damaging 
itas a producing unit. It was like selling a few machines and 
a room of two in’a factory. Farming land should be exempt: 
He deplored the urban undertone of the wireless and ‘the 
cinema, and of much of our legislation. If we had spent a 
tenth of the money sunk in roads since the war in providing 
water to rural areas, we should have saved millions. 

If we had built houses in rural areas as energetically as in 
slums, we could have kept the balance between town and 
country. Some of ‘the houses recently built were less 
comfortable than those which had been condemned ; they 
were often jerry-built and draughty, hard to keep warm, and 
costly to maintain. Men who worked in the open air wanted 
to be warm at home. He had an idea that wooden houses 
would do better than brick in some places : he owned four— 
all of them free of vermin, warm in winter, cool in summer, 
and with decent out-houses. 

The last house at which I called, by appointment and on 
advice, was on an old lady who had lived some eighty years 
in a village just beyond constituency limits and was famous 
for her clear memory and good sense. ‘I have heard much 
of you,” she said, ‘ and am glad to set eyes on you: I’m too 
old to go to meetings, but I have heard many members, and 
even Ministers, in my day. Votes for women has not made 
much difference so far as I can learn: people don’t care so 
much for what they can get without asking so long as they’re 
not insane or tramps on the road or still in prison. They 
don’t go to political meetings as they used to do: I suppose 
that’s why you have to walk round as you do.’ 

‘ No,’ I said, ‘ I’m not vote-catching ; I’m learning—from 
people I meet, instead of from books, though I’m given to 
reading too.’ 

* You’ve been talking to farmers’? ’ she observed. 

“I have.’ 
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‘ And their men, too ?” 
« ‘I have.’ 

‘And the farmers want more men and the» men more 
money ?’ 

‘ They do,’ 

‘ You’ve seen schoolmasters ?’ 

‘I have.’ 

‘ And they want more children in:school:?” 

‘ They do,’ 

‘But have few or none themselves—I know ’em. And 
they would keep their jobs by keeping children longer at 
school ?’ 

* That may be partly why they press for it.’ 

‘ And they know that the longer a child stays at school the 
harder it is to teach it a real job of work on a farm or in a 
factory afterwards.’ 

* Not in a factory.’ 

‘ That’s not what my son in Leicester told me.’ 

The cross-examination continued for nearly half an hour: 
then, satisfied, I hope, of my open-mindedness, she began to 
give me her own views. They did not lack clarity. 

‘I don’t see things black or rosy,’ she began; ‘I see them 
as they are and I take them as they come. In this very 
village where I was born there were 120 children at school 
with me in the ’eighties : there are thirty now; yet there are 
no fewer families. ‘The girls took to service to learn how to 
tun a house before a man came along, which wasn’t long. 
The boys went to the Army or to the sea or the towns, or 
remained to follow their fathers ; when they had done their 
time in the Services they mostly came back. There’s fewer 
now to go round : and it’s the exception to have over three 
children, and those that we have are not healthier or brighter. 
I’ve always noticed that the younger half of a family did best 
on the whole : they seemed to have better brains, and it was 
the younger mother who had most children and them the 
best. 

‘Nowadays more women are barren: they make no 
secret of it to me; not one in a hundred is barren at twenty, 
but four times as many at thirty. There’s some as want no 
children, or only one or two; there’s as many as want 
them and can’t get em. That’s my opinion,’ 
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We talked of housing: there was not much in it, in her 
view, as a social factor, Not all the new houses were as 
roomy or warm as the old, and rents ran much higher. She 
did not hold much with secondary education, though Cawston 
was not far off. Most boys and girls learned more ‘on the 
job ’ than in school, and those that had it in them would get 
what they wanted from evening schools and books. Most 
school masters and mistresses coached any promising hobble- 
dehoys who wanted help in the long winter evenings. 

The county libraries were the best of all innovations : the 
cinema was a habit, but had lost some of its hold. The 
wireless did more harm than good, for its whole bias, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, was urban, and its talks to farmers 
had an air of patronage which she noted and resented though 
she listened-in regularly. She was a farmer’s daughter, and 
reckoned farmers had more judgment and honesty than most 
dealers or tradesmen, and never got justice because they were 
a scattered minority, too hard-worked to go in for log- 
rolling. 

She set little store by national insurance. The district 
nurse was worth all sick benefits put together, except those 
paid in cash, Old age pensions were good: she would like 
them doubled, contributions being raised to pay the whole 
extra cost. 

Of much else that is comparatively modern she had words 
of praise. 

® .anels.onto ota om 


An international congress in London brought me by 
chance to lunch with French, Dutch, and Norwegian pro- 
fessors. . We were discussing the extent to which, if at all; 
distinctive characteristics could be ascribed to different 
nations. Was a French crowd more excitable than one in 
London drawn from the same stratum of society? Were 
Germans less prone to individualism and happier under 
discipline, for its own sake, than Frenchmen? Had Flemings 
and Walloons any characteristics in common, or were they 
respectively imbued with Dutch and French ideas? As to 
the reality of British insularity they were unanimous ; and 
they felt it to be greater now than in theit youth : of our 
respect for the past, as evinced in our treatment of our 
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unrivalled inheritance of historical documents and buildings 
and. of our scenic beauties, they were highly critical. 
Destruction seldom came from carelessness or poverty ; it 
was deliberate, in the interest either of speed for pleasure or 
individual money-making : the State itself did little : volun- 
tary societies did much, but little compared with what was 
needed, ; ) 

The Norwegian professor’s comments were fresh and 
shrewd : ‘ Until 1924 the visible sign of continuity of 
government in England was the coinage... I loved to turn 
over my small change and find copper coins eighty years 
old, and silver even older, for every now and then, a William 
IV. half-crown appeared. No other country in Europe had 
its dynastic history thus displayed on the current coin of the 
realm. Then, to make a profit of a few hundred thousand 
pounds on the silver content, you. withdrew all your 
George IV. and William IV. and Victoria and Edward VIL. 
and George V. silver pieces, and replaced them by the worst- 
looking tokens in Europe. I never felt quite the same about 
England after that, and we Scandinavians count ourselves 
nearer to you in temperament than to anyone else,’ 

We discussed current discontents in Europe in the light 
of our respective national histories. ‘Language,’ said the 
Norwegian, ‘is the great divider, but there are other more 
powerful forces always at work. Norway has been happier 
and more prosperous since she seceded from her bigger 
neighbour Sweden. No one regtets the change.’ ‘ During 
the next few decades,’ said the Hollander, ‘ Flemish Belgium 
may unite with Holland, and Wallonia with France, on a 
linguistic basis. Will Wales and Scotland ever get the Home 
Rule of which I hear talk from time to time? You have 
not denied the twenty-six counties of Ireland their right to 
secede from the United Kingdom, though English was their 
tongue. Can you expect Europe to draw no deductions 
from your acceptance of the right of self-determination at 
home? The day of polyglot empires is past.’ 

‘ What of your Eastern colonies?’ I asked. ‘ You are 
the second greatest colonial Power, east of Suez.’ 

‘We were wise in time,’ he replied: ‘we gave them 
self-government with indirect elections to all the higher 
councils. We have had less trouble than you or the French.’ 
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‘Our troubles, and yours, will be from the mixed popula- 
tions. Less than half the population of Malaya to-day is 
Malay: they are outnumbered by the Chinese and Indians 
combined, in the proportion of 5 Chinese and Indians to a 
little less than 3 Malays. Nationalism is the most deep- 
rooted of instincts and, as you have just seen in Burma, it is 
very much alive: it will spread to every country where 
imported labour has settled. In Hast Africa and South 
Africa it will be a bigger menace to peace than Anglo-Dutch 
or Anglo-German tivalry ever was. The spirit of Cetewayo 
is not dead. 

‘Instead of improving communications between Burma 
and. her neighbours you should do your best to keep Chinese 
and Indians out,. otherwise fresh tacial ‘riots are inevitable, 
The instinct of the tribe is all-powerful and the history of the 
rest of this century will be the re-creation in Africa and Asia 
of the national units which European Powers destroyed’ or 
superseded.’ 

The Frenchman was more hopeful: France had suc- 
ceeded, where we and the Dutch had failed, in superimposing 
her civilisation, her culture and her language, upon an in- 
digenous culture without destroying the latter. They might 
fail in distant Tonquin and Annam, though they had little 
to tegret there: in North and West Africa they would suc- 
ceed: Madagascar was far more contented than Mauri- 
tius. The position of France in Syria was difficult, but it 
was better than ours in Palestine: it was.a pity we had not 
left France to run Egypt; they wete geographically. nearer 
neighbours and better interpreters of the West to the East 
than any other nation in Europe. 

Of Italy and Germany no one spoke; but it is plain to 
me that the problems of Africa during the next few decades 
will be so urgent that their goodwill and co-operation, as 
well as that of Britain, France, Portugal and Spain, will be 
needed to if we are to avoid disaster. 


* * * * * 


My next walk was a week later. The wheat and barley 
was all in stack; wheeled coops had been moved into the 
stubble and the poultry were busy gleaning : men were putting 
up large-mesh wire to keep the sheep in the aftermath of hay 
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and clover, which, for lack of rain, was poor, and out of 
the mangolds and swedes, growing in alternate strips, some 
of which might serve them for food later in the year. Par- 
tridge shooting had not yet begun, but, coveys were large 
and strong. In a long glade through a covert hens were still 
behind the bars in a score of coops» watching the young 
pheasants, which they had fostered, fending for themselves 
in the undergrowth. The egg which lay in every other coop 
was a silent plea for release—a pathetic bribe to the keeper. 
I walked across country for over four miles without 
crossing a public road—this within twenty-five miles of 
London. Two farms, almost adjoining, were held by brothers 
beating a name which, as the churchyards of Hettfordshire 
testify, was as well known over a century ago as now, The 
future of the Wheat Quota was the theme of one fatmet and 
his'strongly built son, whom I met on his way'to the milking- 
shed, where he showed me the electric milking plant he had 
installed. We discussed the respective merits of payment 
on acteage and)on outturn, inclining on balance to the latter 
system, as at present in vogue. He predicted a drop ere long 
in milk supplies’: the price level was not sufficiently elastic 
and the distributors’ on-costs too high, owing mainly to the 
expense of the supply in bottles with straws—a system long 
abandoned in Europe, where milk is delivered to schools in 
chutns, and consumed in mugs, which are washed carefully 
after use. No man in his employ drew less than 4os. a 
week; for those who were married he had decent cottages 
at’ 3s. a week. His best men got from 455. to 55s., and had 
been twenty years with him. If, God forbid, there was a 
wat, the farmers could not spare a man: there was no reserve 
labour these days—no girls: who could milk cows and work 
ona farm; they were all in factories, or offices or hotels. 
Cowmen wete his greatest difficulty: they were apt to get 
into debt, and then one day walk off at.a few days’ notice or 
less. If only for this reason, he ‘preferred to pay.a bit extra 
for.married men. His head was above water; he was ‘on 
top of his land’—he had never let it get ‘on top of him.’ 
He knew exactly how each field responded. to wet or dry 
seasons, to lime or chalk or slag, to deep steam-ploughing, 
and to vatious crops. He had watched it for twenty years : 
that was the secret of success, and that was why he had no 
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good opinion of the common-sense of those who preached 
land nationalisation as a cure for British agriculture. It 
was because the land was his own that he held it dear in a 
sense that no man can feel about stocks and shares. 

I walked for some way with a gamekeeper: we passed 
his rogues’ gallows, as he called a fence hung with his trophies 
—owls, great and small, kestrels, weasels, stoats and a couple 
of jays (foxes were, of course, preserved as carefully as 
pheasants). I wondered how far, on a basis of national 
economy, apart from the cash value of sport as an amenity, 
the preservation of game upsets the balance of Nature to 
the detriment of farming. The keepers’ enemies are farmers’ 
friends, for they prey on rabbits and rats, voles and mice—all 
voracious pests. 

At the next farm I found the village schoolmaster taking 
tea with the owner, who had supplied milk to his pupils 
long before milk-in-schools schemes were common. Nearly 
half his children preferred, and were given, proprietary foods, 
delivered in packets, to milk. One in ten got free milk on 
grounds of poverty in the family. He thought it did good; 
but not as much as doctors and others had hoped. There 
was no substitute for regular meals at home, plentiful and 
plain, and, above all, plenty of sleep. Modern road conditions 
made many villages intolerably noisy for twenty hours out 
of the twenty-four in summer, and summer-time had done 
no. good to children. 

What did I think of the policy of taking children at 
eleven years from villages to senior schools, miles away, by 
omnibus or otherwise? He gave his own views with great 
earnestness. It had done great harm: some villages were 
being deprived of their schools, others of their schoolmastets ; 
and ‘ You will admit that nowadays the schoolmaster is a 
more important person than the parson.’ ‘The influence of 
the headmaster out of school hours was a great power fot 
good in many villages: ‘old boys’ looked to him for 
advice long after they had left school, sometimes when they 
had reached man’s estate. Any probation officer would 
confirm what he said. 

‘Most of our County Education Committees,’ he con- 
cluded, ‘ live, not in towns, but in rural parishes. They are 
Conservatives; but what are they conserving? Village 
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life is going down: what are they doing to bring it up? 
It’s no good just building village-halls—repairing the stable 
once the horse has left. Housing and halls, and water and 
drains and electric light, are all to the good, but have not 
stopped the flight from the land—as the figures since 1931 
show—for those that need them most get them last. If there’s 
one thing Conservatives should have conserved it’s the land.’ 

The farmer and his son nodded approval; and an old 
stockman, who had stopped repairing a rubber-tyred trolley 
for milk-churns in order to listen, drove home the school- 
master’s winged words—‘ the goads and nails fastened by 
masters of public assemblies ’—by observing that he had 
brought up five children and only one was on the land now ; 
the rest, against their desire and his, had left to better 
themselves. 

I made the best defence I could for these results of our 
patliamentary system and took my leave by a short cut to 
the next village. Not far from the point where I regained the 
road my eye fell on a packing-case against a six-foot wooden 
fence separating private property from the main road, and 
I wondered idly who put it there, and why. 

Two hours later on my way home in the omnibus I passed 
the same spot: on the footpath, leaning against the fence, 
was a youth on his cycle; on the opposite side appeared the 
head of a comely maiden. So that mystery was explained. 
A girl cannot walk out evety evening of the week. 

I called in turn upon a landowner and a rector, installed 
in a small house, newly built by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, who had sold the old rectory, with its spacious garden 
and panelled rooms. There was little room for books in 
the new rectory, or for children ; in fact, it was in all respects 
modern. The rector and his wife were comparatively fresh 
attivals, but no strangers to the county: they had much of 
interest to tell me which I cannot here record. I noted with 
pleasure that the church was in better order than when I had 
first visited it, and its notice-board was no longer cluttered 
with irrelevant and, to my mind, irreverent slogans equating 
the views of the League of Nations Union with the Will of 
God and the League of Nations with Christianity. 

My last call was at an inn severely damaged by fire soon 
after midnight one Sunday morning after a crowd of visitors 
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from London had left. The burned-out rooms had been 
left untouched: the proprietor told me his woes; the 
insurance company’s man had called. at once with a cheque- 
book, ready to pay cash—at his own figure—for damage done 
by fire; but not-by smoke or water. There had been corre 
spondence, but no settlement. What should they do? I 
advised them to put the matter into the hands of a solicitor 
and to act on his advice. 


* * * * * 


On Sunday, September 4, I went, with two future cadets, 
to the Royal. Military College, Camberley, to witness the 
annual parade of representatives of the South-Eastern Region 
of the British Legion, together with the gentlemen cadets 
of the college under Major-General Eastwood, the’ present 
commandant, Nearly sooo men from 200 branches were 
present, each branch with its own standard. The salute was 
taken before church parade by Lieut.-General Lord Gort, 
V.C., and later by Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, 
President of the Legion. 

The contrast between the uniformed cadets. and the 
‘bemedalled veterans in civilian attire—tretired officers and 
former private soldiers ranking alike to-day as comrades 
of the Great War—struck to some a note of sadness. But as 
the caders passed the saluting point the cry of the Spartan 
host rang in our ears,‘ What you were, we ate: what you ate, 
‘we shall be’; and I thought of Renan’s saying : 

Une nation est une Ame, un principe spirituel. Deux choses 
qui, 4 vrai dire, ne font qu’une, constituent cette Ame, ce. principe 
spirituel. L’une est dans le passé, autre dans le présent. L’une 
est la possession d’une riche legs de souvenirs, l’autre le consente- 
ment actuel, le désir de vivre ensemble, la volonté de faire valoir 
Phéritage qu’on a regus indivis. Un passé héroique, des grands 
hommes, de la gloire (j’entends la véritable), voila le capital social 
sur lequel on assied, une idée nationale. Avoir des gloires com- 
munes dans le passé, une volonté commune dans le présent, avoir 
fait des grandes choses ensemble, vouloir en faire encore, voila la 
condition essentielle pour étre un peuple. On aime en proportion 
des sacrifices qu’on a faits, des maux qu’on a soufferts. On aime la 
maison qu’on a batie et qu’on transmet. Le chant spartiate ‘ Nous 
sommes ce que vous faites, nous serons se que vous étes,’ c’est dans 
sa simplicité l’hymne abrégé de toute patrie. 
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The cadets, who had just cheered ‘the Legion, were 
heartily applauded as they marched past by the crowd, who 
reserved a special cheer for those new arrivals who had not yet 
received their uniform. It is a small point, but I find it hard 
to believe that cadets could ‘not be. fitted with ready-made 
uniforms from store within seventy-two hours.. At present 
they have to spend a month in ‘ civvies "—-a great handicap, 
and one which could, I feel sure, be avoided. It does not 
occur; I believe, at Dartmouth. 

A great crowd had assembled. A British Legion parade 
has nothing in it of pageantry, but no voluntary association 
in England is more firmly rooted in public esteem. <A 
Union flag and a: standard were in turn dedicated by the 
chaplain, who prayed, in the case of the latter, that it might be 
a sign of our duty towards our King and Country in the sight of 
God, and a symbol of the service the British Legion is called to 
render. : 

We prayed, too, that 
all we who here do honour to the memory of our brethren’s loyal 
sacrifice may be filled with the spirit of their love and courage and, 


forgetting all selfish and unworthy aims, may live together to the 
glory of God and in the service of our fellow-men. 


Upon this note, after a short addresss, the service ended : 
the host dispersed. I entered the college by the main portico, 
under the royal cipher of George III., for the first time since 
1903, and passed through its stone-flagged corridors, once so 
familiar. 

After luncheon with a hospitable instructor, whose father 
had befriended me in India in: 1903, I was taken to the old 
gymnasium, now one of the finest libraries that I have seen— 
spacious, well lit, and furnished with art and imagination. 
If any reader of these lines wishes to find a home for some 
teally fine military paintings, he will be well advised to offer 
them to the commandant and lucky if they are accepted. 

If any collectors of medals and decorations, ot any man 
or woman who understands what they stand for in history 
and in imagination, wishes to secure immortality, let him 
present to this library a complete set of British Empire 
military medals and decorations for gallantry and for dis- 
tinguished and meritorious. service. 
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I made a pilgrimage, too, to the R.M.C., chapel,) the 
Army officers’ Valhalla—without equal, I believe, in any 
land. It is more than twice as large as it was when I was there: 
the names on the marble walls recalled poignant memories; 
the names of my friends and contemporaries were to be found 
on almost every panel. Certain names, in particular, occur 
again and again in campaigns in the ’fifties, the ’eighties, the 
early years of this century, and the world and subsequent 
wars. Four generations have left their mark here. | I) pray 
that it may evet be so. On the chancel arch are inscribed 
Horace’s words, ‘ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.’ The 
Latin tag is only appropriate when taken out of ‘its context, 
for Swift thus rendered the whole passage : 

How bless’d is he who for his country dies 
Since death putsues the coward as he flies ; 
The youth in vain would fly from fate’s attack, 
With trembling knees and terror at his back. 


A retired sergeant-major was showing the chapel to his 
friends, pointing out the names of officers he knew. He 


summed up Horace’s four lines in as many words : 
* One only dies once.’ 


* * * * * 


While Mr. Chamberlain talked to Herr Hitler I walked 
in Hertfordshire. The sky was bright, the air was cool; 
tractors were already harrowing freshly ploughed fields 
which only ten days ago were covered with sheaves. I did 
not see.a single horse plough. Twin steam engines, invisible 
to me and to each other, were harnessed to the gaunt steel 
frame which cuts four furrows at a single pull : 

... wi’ ’is kittle 0’ steam 

Huzzin’ an’ maizin the blessed fedlds wi’ the Divil’s oan teim.' 
It reared itself on the horizon like a prehistoric animal before 
disappear ag down the farther slope. I could hear the sharp 
whistles which marked the end of each course. 

I called at a farm: the owner was ploughing ; I sought 
him out and we exchanged views. He reminded me of the 
difference between the price of bread and of wheat now, as 


1 Tennyson, Northern Farmer. Old Style. 
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compared with 1914, and between the price of offals and of 
wheat. The ‘ spread’ was too great: the millers’? monopoly 
was complete. Rationalisation had helped them, but no one 
else, The fertility scheme, with subsidised slag and: lime, 
was. good, but farmers could not make full use of: it unless 
ptices weve guaranteed over a long period. 

The vicarage was a mile distant ; an ancient footpath and 
tight-of-way ran straight from the farm to the church across 
leys and linches, over ditches and through a long narrow strip 
of an ancient woodland in which the common rights to graze 
pigs and take wood, mentioned in Domesday Book, are still 
exercised by the people of the parish. 

I found the vicar at home, but preoccupied, for in this 
patish they maintain the older custom of celebrating the 
harvest festival on a weekday. . Produce was still.arriving at 
the church door, where willing hands took charge of it. The 
hatvest festival finds no. place in the Book of Common 
Prayer; yet, with Rogation Days earlier in the year, and 
with other appointed days, it was once part of the rhythm of 
life in all Europe. To worship God without admitting any 
telation between man and the universe—the succession of 
the seasons, the turn of the year, the times of sowing and 
reaping, of lambing and of garnering—is to deprive religion 
of its significance and reality. Life in the city, which knows 
none of these things, breeds cranks and fanatics, starved of 
man’s birthright. 

At the foot of the war memorial in the churchyard I read : 

It is better for us to die in battle than to behold the calamity of 
our people (I. Macc. iv. 59). 


To whom, I wondered, would that text appeal to-day ? 


* * * * * 


I was fortunate, an hour later, to find a friendly butcher 
in his yard. He greeted me warmly: he had just ‘ got 
through with ’ half a dozen young porkers which had ‘ turned 
out well.’ He showed me the carcases, explained their good 
and weak points—length, depth of fat over the back, weight 
of leg; and'so on. We talked of central slaughter-houses : 
he was, on the whole, against them, except perhaps for beef 
and for large cities. He bought his animals from farmers 
within a few miles: he ‘ walked them home.’ He knew how 
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to use every bit of a beast to the best advantage: his small 
clientéle had varied tastes. His wife made pies: he. made 
several sorts of sausage, and could make the most of tripe 
and chitterlings and other delectable morsels. ‘People 
round here,’ he said, ‘ live pretty well: their wives are better 
cooks than in the town where I was last ; in some places they 
only know how to use prime joints. Hereabouts they can 
make the most of every bit, and I can let them have everything, 
short of a prime joint, cheaper than imported stuff ; but there 
—there’s lots of folk who have forgotten, if they ever knew, 
what well-cooked fresh meat is like. They have got so 
accustomed to second-class stuff they don’t recognise the 
best when they get it—just like men who drink red biddy 
have no use for whisky.’ 

The shadows began to lengthen fast as I left one valley 
for the next: pigeons scared by gun fire flew noisily froma 
copse to the stubble, disturbing coveys of partridges; 
pheasants scuttled from me on the other side of the hedge. 

Such country within twenty miles of Westminster, on such 
a day, is a true Wvyns "larpeoy—medicine for the soul. . My 
goal was soon in sight for, though uplifted, I was thirsty: 
“The Rose and Crown’ lay snugly at the cross-roads in the 
valley marked by a hamlet known as ‘ The Pound,’ though 
the enclosure for the custody of stray beasts has disappeared 
with the oncoming of cheap wire fences. 

Over the door I saw a new name painted, across the bat 
a new face. The former publican, I learned, had retired: his 
comely daughter assisted her young husband to manage it. 
A few minutes later he arrived on his cycle: he was ‘ in the 
building trade’ and engaged on a row of council houses ina 
village five miles distant. A man with a young family could 
not get a living as a publican in a small place: it was not a 
whole-time job, anyway. He spoke warmly of the new houses 
being put up by local councils: though the rent, at 8s. 10d. 
a week, was too high for those who needed them most: 
‘The building trade is doing a job of work for. the old 
country,’ he said proudly ; ‘I reckon we have rehoused nearly 
half England since 1920.’ On my return I looked up the 
figures 2; by the end of 1938 the total number of houses 
built since January 1, 1920, in Great Britain and Northern 

* Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom, 1937. 
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Ireland by public and private enterprise will be well over 
4,000,000—sheltering, say, 16,000,000 persons out of a popu- 
lation of 45,000,000. So he was not far wrong. But we 
need at least another 2,000,000 houses, particularly in Scot- 
land and Wales. 

He turned the conversation to the day’s news. By going 
to see Herr Hitler, Mr. Chamberlain had ‘ got round the 
corner.’ The way the newspapers of the world, so far ashe 
could make out, were whipping up public feeling was some- 
thing wicked. ‘ They’ might have had a war yesterday, but 
they would not get one to-morrow, now that people had.had 
time to think what was at stake. 


* * * * * 


A gtey-haired man in corduroys cycled up and walked in 
with heavy step for a ‘ pint.’ I introduced myself: he spoke 
freely. He was seventy-three, and cycled ten miles a day or 
mote to one job after another. He could scythe and thatch, 
fix tiles and slates, paint and plaster. He preferred odd jobs 
to working for one farmer: he was his own master and, 
year in year out, made more money that way, for he had the 
skill that younger men often lacked. He had never been to 
‘the labour’: farmers knew him and just sent him a postcard 
when he was wanted. He took 15. an hour on some jobs, 
1s. 6d. on others, and extra at harvest time. ‘If I could not 
get a job,” he concluded, ‘I would go on the road: I’m not 
the sort that could sit down and starve on 1os. a week or 
scrounge for sixpences. I want to be free.’ He had another 
pint with me, then got the barman to fill an empty bottle 
with beer for to-morrow’s lunch, and rode slowly homewards 
down the road. 

‘ He’s a character,’ said the barman when he left, ‘ but 
he’s well liked: he’ll never go on the road; he talks that 
way, but he’s got a bit of money put by, I reckon. He’s in 
here every day for a pint to drink and one to take away. He’s 
particular over what goes into his dinner pail and his pipe: 
Pve never seen him ill, and he’s got an allotment and a good 
Sunday suit.’ 

The omnibus drove up, dropping a group of workmen : 
Tentered. The conductor at once began to talk of the chances 
of war. Our job was to be strong and to look after out own 
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possessions. Mr. Chamberlain had done the right thing; and 
had chosen the tight moment : he had read all the papers:and — 
formed his own conclusions. He was patriotic and had served 
in the war, he said: he would stand no nonsense from these 
dictators, but this was not a good, clear case. He wished that — 
the men, and women too, who wrote little letters to the 
papers and spoke from the foot of Nelson’s monument, 
could be the first sent to fight. He reminded me of one of 
ZEsop’s fables : oe 

A trumpeter, taken prisoner in battle, begged for quattel \ 
protesting that he bore no arms but only his trumpet. ‘ For that” 
very reason,’ replied his captors, ‘we spare you not for, thoug 
you never fight, with that wicked instrument you excite animosity | 
in others.” 


There are difficult moments and, perhaps, months ahead, 
but I firmly believe peace with justice to be nearer now thi ‘! 
for twenty years. If it be achieved, as I believe it will be,” 
the way will lie open for a great advance in the standard @ 
living in Europe and this country, which, let us never forg 2 : 
lies at the root of many international disputes. But co m= 
metcial rivalry in the world’s markets will become yet keene t 
it is not too soon for us to bend all our energies to the task of 7 
eliminating waste in every department of official and busi ness 
life in order that we, whose life depends on exports, may not’ 
be found lacking in competitive ability. With these words 
I take respectful leave, in an editorial capacity, of my readers, 


ARNOLD WILSON. © ~ 
ai 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 ¢» 12 Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. ; 








